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ALLIED WATCH ON THE RHINE’ 


by Haynes Mahoney, Staff Writer 


On the last three Thursdays of each month, the 
United States High Commissioner for Germany, 
John J. McCloy, and his British and French 
counterparts, General Sir Brian H. Robertson and 
Andre Frangois-Poncet, flanked by a score of their 
advisers and experts, gather around a large cir- 
cular table in the softly-lit “Marble Room” of a 
mountaintop hotel overlooking the Rhine. When 
they open discussion on the first point of their 
agenda, they set in motion the highest Allied au- 
thority in western Germany. 

The three high commissioners, their deputies, 
advisers and more than 100 secretariat personnel 
of the three countries, form the Allied High Com- 
mission for Germany. A complex organization 
which overflows the five stories, the annex and 
garage of the Petersberg hotel, the High Commis- 
sion (HICOM) must consolidate the policies of 
the three occupying powers with due consideration 
to the views of the German federal government 
and the changing conditions in Germany as re- 
ported through the field organization of each high 
commissioner. It must finally produce the Allied 
legislation and guidance to the German federal 
and state governments necessary to carrying out 
the terms of the Occupation Statute. 

Symbolic of its supreme authority, High Com- 
mission headquarters in the rambling white 
Petersberg is visible for miles up and down the 
Rhine valley. From its roof fly the Stars and 
Stripes, French Tricoleur and British Union Jack, 


1Reprinted from Information Bulletin, Office of the 
High Commissioner for Germany, Mar. 1950, p. 7. 
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with the colors of the high commissioner serving 
as chairman for the month on the middle staff. 

Built in 1886, the Petersberg was formerly an 
exclusive resort for many distinguished and 
wealthy travelers of the world. It is now devoted 
exclusively to tripartite operations. Its bedrooms, 
lounges and dining rooms have been converted 
into conference rooms and offices for the high 
commissioners, their advisers and the Allied Gen- 
eral Secretariat staff. 

The federal German capitol is located a few 
miles down the river at Bonn, and the area around 
Bonn and the Petersberg is an international en- 
clave administered jointly by the three Occupa- 
tion Powers. Each high commissioner maintains 
a separate headquarters nearby—the British at 
Wahn a few miles to the north, the French in a 
former hotel in Dreesen, across the Rhine from the 
Petersberg, while the Americans have renovated 
a large residential building in the nearby village 
of Mehlem. 

The meetings of the three high commissioners 
represent the fruition of Allied policy towards 
Germany established nearly two years ago in Lon- 
don. In the winter and spring of 1948, the for- 
eign ministers of America, Britain, France and the 
Benelux countries met in the British capital to 
decide what should be done about Germany. The 
country was stagnating economically and creating 
new financial burdens on the occupying powers. 
Miserable living conditions were threatening 
democratic trends which it was hoped would take 
root in the ruins of the Third Reich. 

The principal reason for this dangervuus situa- 
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tion was the breakdown of four power control due 
to Soviet intransigence. The Russians had re- 
fused to join with the Western Powers in treat- 
ing the country as an economic unit; they had 
balked at currency reform, had turned down pro- 
posals for free elections of a new German govern- 
ment, in short, had completely obstructed the 
movement to unify Germany except under their 
own terms, which would mean Communist domi- 
nation of the country. 

At London the foreign ministers agreed, and 
their governments approved, a new and more con- 
structive policy for at least the two-thirds of 
Germany which lay outside of the Iron Curtain. 
It was decided that the three western zones would 
be unified as a federal republic with a democratic 
government until such time as a way could be 
found to bring the eastern zone into the federation. 
At the same time, to provide security for western 
Europe, an International Authority was proposed 
for the Ruhr, industrial heart of Germany, in 
which the Western Powers, Benelux countries and 
Federal Republic would participate. 

As the first step, a drastic currency reform was 
effected in the three western zones in June 1948, 
which gave the economy a tremendous lift toward 
recovery. This resulted in the blockade of Berlin 
by the Soviets and the Allied counter-blockade of 
eastern Germany. While the Anglo-American 
airlift was defeating Russian efforts to freeze the 
Western Powers out of Berlin, the western Ger- 
man states convened a constitutional assembly in 
Bonn. The “Basic Law” or constitution for the 
federation was drafted during the course of six 
months and ratified by the German states in the 
summer of 1949. In August democratic elections 
were held and on Sept. 21 the government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany was installed. 

On the same date Military Government was 
ended, the Allied High Commission was activated, 
and the Occupation Statute came into force. De- 
veloped by the three Western Powers while the 
federal constitution was being drafted, the Occu- 
pation Statute became the basic charter for Allied 
operations in Germany, defining the powers of the 
Occupation Authorities vis-a-vis those of the fed- 
eral government. It granted the Germans more 
independence and responsibility for their own 
affairs than they had had since the end of the war. 

Basically, the statute allows the federal govern- 
ment full authority over all domestic affairs, with 
a few exceptions in so-called reserved fields, pri- 
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marily with respect to disarmament, reparations, 
decartelization and respect for the Basic Law and 
state constitutions. The Occupation Powers re- 
tain the authority to supervise western German 
foreign relations, foreign trade and internal eco- 
nomic activities to the extent necessary to assure 
the best utilization of German resources with a 
minimum of external assistance. 

The High Commission also has the right to dis- 
approve federal or state legislation within 21 days 
after its transmittal to the Occupation Authorities, 
and to intervene if necessary to preserve security 
or democratic government or in pursuance of in- 
ternational obligations. 

To implement the Occupation Statute, the Allied 
High Commission is organized to provide for uni- 
form Allied policy in all three zones of western 
Germany. At its head is the Council, comprised 
of the three High Commissioners or, in their ab- 
sence, their deputies, Maj. Gen. George P. Hays 
(U. S.), Christopher E. Steel (British) and Ar- 
mand Berard (French). 

The High Commissioners and their deputies 
have a rich and varied background in government, 
diplomacy and German affairs. United States 
High Commissioner McCloy was assigned to un- 
cover German responsibility for the famous “Black 
Tom” explosion during World War I, becoming 
an authority on German espionage and sabotage. 
Having served as assistant secretary of war, he 
came to his position in Germany from the presi- 
dency of the World Bank. 

General Robertson, Britain’s high commissioner, 
had served as British military governor for Ger- 
many for two years prior to his present appoint- 
ment. 

A career diplomat, Mr. Francois-Poncet had 
been France’s ambassador to Germany before the 
war, now serves as France’s highest authority on 
the High Commission. 

From command of the wartime 10th Mountain 
Division which fought its way up through Italy, 
General Hays assumed in 1947 the job of deputy 
military governor under Gen. Lucius D. Clay, and 
now serves as Deputy United States High Com- 
missioner. His British counterpart, Christopher 
Steel, brings with him a background as British 
political adviser to SHAEF in 1945, and as polit- 
ical adviser to the British Military Government 
in 1947. French Deputy High Commissioner 
Berard is, like his chief, a long-time diplomat who 
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had five years’ service in Berlin during the early 
1930's. 

Beneath the Council are nine permanent tri- 
partite commissioners in the respective fields. 

The deputies sit as the General Committee to 
consider procedural and administrative business 
of the High Commission and to deal with matters 
not falling specifically to the other committees. In 
some instances, the General Committee, rather than 
the Council, is asked to resolve disagreements aris- 
ing in the other committees. 

The Political Affairs Committee, consisting of 
the three political advisers, is concerned with all 
political and foreign affairs of the German federal 
and state governments coming within the com- 
petence of the Council. 

A Foreign Trade and Exchange Committee, 
comprised of the economic and finance advisers, 
guides the foreign trade policies of the German 
authorities. 

The committee members are automatically di- 
rectors of the Joint Export-Import Agency until 
its liquidation. 

The Economics Committee, comprised of the 
economic advisers, observes German economic pol- 
icies and advises the Council in exercising its re- 
served powers in this field, including decarteliza- 
tion and deconcentration of German industry. 

The three finance advisers form the Finance 
Committee, which observes German financial pol- 
icies and advises the Council in exercising its pow- 
ers under the Occupation Statute in this field. 

The Law Committee, comprised of the legal 
advisers, provides the Council and its committees 
with advice on legal and judicial affairs arising 
out of the work of the High Commission. 

A Special Committee for the Review of German 
Legislation (both federal and state) is comprised 
of representatives of the legal and political staffs 
of the high commissioners. This committee must 
review all German legislation in sufficient time so 
that final action can be taken within 21 days of its 
receipt from the German authorities. If disap- 
proval is recommended, the Council itself must 
make the decision. 

A ninth agency, the Military Security Board, 
handles all maters of demilitarization, disarma- 
ment, and prohibitions and limitations on industry 
and scientific research. This agency, currently lo- 
cated in Berlin, is scheduled to move to Coblenz 
this spring. 

The High Commission charter also provides for 
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the formation of subcommittees and subordinate 
agencies, usually concerned with more specific 
fields under the permanent committees. 

Currently there are about 25 of these subordinate 
agencies, such as the Coal and Steel Control 
Groups which report through the Economics Com- 
mittee, the Combined Travel Board and an Infor- 
mation and Cultural Affairs Subcommittee under 
the Political Committee, the Public Safety Sub- 
committee, the Civil Aviation Board under the 
General Committee, and so on. 

Holding the key to smooth operation of the High 
Commission is the Allied General Secretariat, a 
three-power body which receives and dispatches 
all communications for the High Commission, pre- 
pares agendas, keeps minutes, provides briefs and 
background material to the members of the Coun- 
cil and committees, and acts as the channel of 
communications between the High Commission, 
the German federal government, the state com- 
missioners,” and all outside agencies. 

The Secretariat consists of the three national 
secretaries and their staffs. Joseph E. Slater, the 
United States secretary, had previously served as 
secretary of OMGUS’ Economics Division and as- 
sistant United States secretary with the Allied 
Control Council in Berlin and also with the United 
Nations planning staff. Leo Handley-Derry, the 
British secretary, had been secretary of the Bi- 
zonal Delegation to the Ozrc in Paris. Lt. Col. 
G. P. Glain, the French secretary, had been French 
secretary with the Allied Control Council. 

These three take turns discharging the duties of 
secretary-general as the chairmanship of the Coun- 
cil rotates monthly. Apart from their duties in 
servicing tripartite meetings, their primary re- 
sponsibility is to coordinate among themselves and 
with their national elements every communication 
issued in the name of the Allied High Commission. 
This, of course, involves work in the French and 
English languages on all papers and in German 
as well on those received from or destined for 
German agencies. 

The Secretariat includes also a Liaison and 
Protocol Section, an Allied Central Statistical Of- 
fice and a tripartite archivist. 

Most of the work of the High Commission is 
referred first to the appropriate committee or sub- 


? The official term is “Land Commissioners,” but to avoid 
confusion with the American word meaning Barth, the 
German “Land” is translated in this article to “State.” 
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committee for preliminary discussion. Often 
these subordinate agencies reach complete agree- 
ment and the decision is referred to the Council 
only for formal review and official promulgation. 
In less important matters the committee them- 
selves may communicate their decisions directly 
to the federal government or state commissioner 
concerned. 

In cases of disagreement on the committee level 
the subject is passed on to the General Committee 
or to the Council with a statement of the positions 
of the three powers. Usually the high commis- 
sioners, with their broader authority to modify 
policy, arrive at agreement. The majority rule 
applies on voting except that amendments to the 
Basic Law must be approved by unanimous agree- 
ment. A dissenting member of the Council may, 
however, appeal a decision to his government in 
certain fields. 

In addition to the formal Council meetings on 
Thursdays, the high commissioners often convene 
for informal sessions and also meet frequently 
with the German chancellor. Committees and sub- 
committees are usually in weekly session while the 
United States, British and French heads of the 
Secretariat confer at least daily and on many oc- 
casions have several separate meetings daily to 
direct the complicated operations of their 
organization. 

Thus some 200 American, British and French 
officials are associated weekly in the conferences 
and meetings necessary to exercising efficient and 
continuous tripartite control of western Germany. 
Members of the federal cabinet and other German 
experts are consulted from time to time either for- 
mally or informally. 

Illustrative of the activity of the Allied High 
Commission is the fact that 283 meetings took 
place in the first three months, exclusive of Mili- 
tary Security Board and Secretariat meetings. 

In this manner the major Allied policies in 
western Germany are established by the High 
Commission and carried out uniformly through- 
out the three occupation zones. The zones remain 
important primarily as areas of responsibility of 
the respective high commissioners and for the lo- 
cation of occupation troops. Each high commis- 
sioner is authorized under the Charter to take 
unilateral action only in a few reserved fields, such 
as: maintenance of law and order if German au- 
thorities are unable to do so; protection of the 
prestige and security of the Occupation Forces; 
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operation of Allied courts and care of prisoners 
sentenced by them. Even in these fields, the high 
commissioner is required to coordinate his policies 
in so far as possible with those of the other high 
commissioners. 

Significantly, the High Commission charter 
states that the High Commission will be repre- 
sented in each state of the western zones by an 
Allied state commissioner who shall be solely re- 
sponsible to the Council for insuring due compli- 
ance on the part of the German state authorities 
with the Council’s decisions and directives. In 
effect, this makes the state commissioner accounta- 
ble to the Council for all tripartite matters in his 
state, rather than responsible only to his own high 
commissioner. 

As a further quarantee of uniform tripartite op- 
erations in the three zones, each high commissioner 
is authorized to delegate state observers with small 
staffs to state commissioners of the other two zones 
for consultation and advice. 

The first few months of Allied High Commis- 
sion operations have been arduous and difficult. A 
great amount of Military Government legislation 
had to be reviewed and extended or dropped; 
policies under the Occupation Statute had to be 
defined ; new procedures, the authority and respon- 
sibilities of the state commissioners, the transfer 
of most JEIA functions to the federal government, 
the establishment of occupation costs budget and 
a host of other problems incident to the develop- 
ment of the new civilian control of Germany con- 
fronted the Allied High Commission during its 
first months, 

In addition to the routine current activities 
there were such important problems as the review 
of federal and state legislation, the authorization 
of the federal government to join international 
organizations; the accreditation of foreign mis- 
sions; consideration of numerous petitions from 
the federal government on dismantling and other 
questions, and so on. 

Several particularly urgent problems have also 
confronted the High Commission which required 
night sessions and frequent contact with Washing- 
ton, London and Paris for policy guidance. One 
of those was the revaluation of the Deutsche mark, 
and another was the conduct of negotiations with 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, federal chancellor, in car- 
rying out the foreign ministers’ agreements in 
Paris during November. The latter subsequently 
resulted in the Petersberg Protocol of Nov. 22. 
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This agreement is a manifestation of the new 
spirit of occupation policies which is beginning to 
be felt uniformly throughout the Federal Republic. 
The old emphasis on restriction and control is now 
being relaxed and replaced by the positive policy 
of aiding Germany to earn a respected place among 
the democratic nations. 

In accordance with its pledge, the Federal Re- 
public has now joined the International Authority 
forthe Ruhr. It has agreed to cooperate with the 
Military Security Board, to liberalize the structure 
of government and to guard against any revival of 
totalitarianism. These security guaranties should 
serve to calm European fears and give the high 
commissioners greater latitude in aiding Ger- 
many’s reconstruction and further extending the 
authority of the federal government. 

The Allies are to permit the re-establishment of 
consular and commercial relations with other na- 
tions, and plans are already proceeding for the 
immediate establishment of such consulates in the 
United States, the United Kingdom and France. 

The participation of Germany in international 
organizations through which she can contribute to 
the general welfare are also to be promoted. Al- 
ready within recent weeks the High Commission 
has allowed Germany to join the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (Ozec), the 
European Customs Union Study Group, to attend 
certain International Labor Organizations (Ito) 
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Legislation 


International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949. H. Rept. 
1395, 8ist Cong., Ist sess. 8 pp. 

Printing as a Document, a Manuscript Entitled “A 
Decade of American Foreign Policy: Basic Documents, 
1941-49,” Relating to American International Relations. 
H. Rept. 1456, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 1 p. 

Settlement of Certain Finnish Claims. H. Rept. 1457, 
81st Cong., 1st sess. 20 pp. 

Authorizing the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy To 
Have Printed 50,000 Copies of Senate Repart 1169. H. 
Rept. 1464, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 1p. 

Synthetic Rubber. Message from the President of the 
United States transmitting synthetic rubber recommenda- 
tions of the President, together with a report on main- 
tenance of the synthetic rubber industry in the United 
States and disposal of government-owned synthetic rubber 
facilities from the Assistant to the President. H. Doc. 448, 
81st Cong., 2d sess. iii, 121 pp. 
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conferences, and to consummate a bilateral agree- 
ment on ECA aid with the United States govern- 
ment. Negotiations are also going forward with 
regard to membership in several other interna- 
tional organizations. 

Internally, most of the controls over press, poli- 
tics, education, labor and economics have been re- 
laxed. After a year the Occupation Statute will 
be revised to determine what further authority may 
be extended to the federal government. 

When the high commissioners meet in the lofty 
Petersberg to render decisions and to issue instruc- 
tions implementing the new constructive policies, 
they are not conducting an “ivory tower” opera- 
tion. Through their field officers, state commis- 
sions and headquarters staffs, the high commis- 
sioners will observe the political and economic 
progress of the Federal Republic during the com- 
ing year. Western Germany must prove its al- 
legiance to democratic principles and its sincerity 
in contributing to the recovery of Europe. 

From the windows of their offices on the second 
floor of the Petersberg, the three Allied leaders can 
look down on the broad reaches of the Rhine 1,000 
feet below. In effect they have mounted a new 
watch on the Rhine—a cautions but hopeful 
watch—with the objective that no military invader 
or foreign occupier will ever have to maintain vigil 
here again. 


Second Annual Report for the Philippine Alien Property 
Administration. Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting the second annual report for the 
Philippine Alien Property Administration for the fiscal year 
— June 30, 1948. H. Doc. 449, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
v, 69 pp. 

Supplemental Estimates of Appropriation and Public 
Debt Authorization for Various Agencies in the Executive 
Branch and the District of Columbia. Communication 
from the President of the United States transmitting ... 
H. Doe. 457, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 9 pp. 

Contribution by the United States to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East. Communication from the President of the 
United States transmitting ... H. Doc. 459, 8ist Cong., 
2d sess. 3 pp. 

Report of the Air Coordinating Committee. Message 
from the President of the United States transmitting the 
annual report of the Air Coordinating Committee for the 
calendar year 1949. H. Doc. 476, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
v, 18 pp. 

Estimate of Appropriation, in Form of an Amendment 
to the Budget, for Expenses of the European Recovery 
Program. Communication from the President of the 
United States transmitting estimate of appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1951, in the amount of $2,950,000,000 ... 
H. Doc. 479, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 3 pp. 

Suspension of Deportation of Certain Aliens. H. Rept. 
1542, Sist Cong., 2d sess. [To Accompany S. Con. Res. 34] 
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Aid to Underdeveloped Areas As Measure of National Security 


Statement by Secretary Acheson? 


Mr. CHarrMAaNn, MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 
I am glad to have this chance to discuss with you 
the legislation entitled an “Act for International 
Development.” 


Four Courses of Action 


This proposed measure is the underlying legis- 
lative authority for carrying out a program to 
assist the people of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world in their efforts to develop their economic 
resources. It is an integral part of a general pro- 
gram outlined by the President as a. basis for as- 
suring peace and personal freedom in the world. 
This program contained four interrelated courses 
of action. The first course is the continuing of 
our unfaltering support of the United Nations and 
its related agencies. The second course is the con- 
tinuing of our programs for world economic recov- 
ery. e third is the strengthening of freedom- 
loving nations against the dangers of aggression 
by providing military advice and equipment to 
those nations which will cooperate with us in the 
maintenance of peace and security. The fourth 
course of action is the program which you are now 
considering. It involves making available to 
peace-loving peoples the benefits of our technical 
knowledge and skills. It also involves coopera- 
tion with other free nations in fostering capital 
investment in areas needing development. Its 
aim is to help the free peoples of the world 
through their own efforts to produce the things 
they need for a decent life. 

e legislation before you is the product of more 
than a year of careful study in which 43 agencies 
of the Federal Government have participated. It 
is the product also of consultation with interested 
members of the Congress and with leading mem- 
bers of business and labor and scientific groups. I 


*Made before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on the Point 4 legislation on Mar. 30, 1950, and re- 
leased to the press on the same date. 
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would say that it represents the best combined 
judgment of all who were concerned in shaping it. 

As you know, this legislation does two things: 
It establishes the objectives and the broad policy 
to —_ the whole program of American aid to 
underdeveloped areas, and it authorizes the Presi- 
dent to carry out that part of the program dealing 
with technical cooperation. 

As this Committee well knows, the activities pro- 

sed are not new. For many years Americans 

ave been sharing technical skills with other 

oples and investing their capital abroad. This 
is part of the American experience. It is in the 
American tradition. 

Why, then, did the President propose to raise . 
these activities to the level of a national policy and 
a great national enterprise? Why did he single 
out this policy and this enterprise as one of the 
four cardinal aims of American foreign policy ? 

Only by answering these questions can we, in 
my opinion, appreciate the overriding importance 
of the legislation that is before you. 

Today, democracy is on trial for its life. The 
free way of life is under attack in every part of 
the world, including those areas of the world which 
we call “underdeveloped.” 

These areas include parts of Latin America, 
Africa, the Middle East, and the Far East where 
two-thirds of the world’s people live, many of them 
in the shadow of hunger, poverty, and disease. 

Increasing numbers of these people no longer 
accept poverty as an inevitable fact of life. They 
are becoming aware of the gap between their living 
standards and those in the more highly developed 
countries. They are looking for a way out of their 
misery. They are not concerned with abstract 
ideas of democracy or communism. They are in- 
terested in practical solutions to their problems in 
terms of food, shelter, and a decent livelihood. 
When the Communists offer quick and easy reme- 
dies for all their ills, they make a strong appeal to 
these people. 
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Basis of Security 


These are the facts we must face. What do 
they mean to our national security? To the peace 
an well-being and freedom of the American 

eople, in short, to the fundamental aims of our 
oreign policy ? 

We are spending billions for military defense— 
as we must. We are spending other billions for 
economic reconstruction in Europe and vital points 
in the Far East—as we must. We are organizing 
joint defense through the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the Military Assistance Program. We are 
organizing joint action to remove trade barriers 
through tariff and reciprocal trade agreements and 
through the International Trade Organization. 
We are attempting to remove the causes of interna- 
tional friction and misunderstanding by playing 
an active role in the United Nations. 

All the things we do are, in the last analysis, 
measures of national security—the broadest kind 
- security for our free and democratic way of 
life. 

This legislation that is before you, this “Act for 
International Development” has the same broad 
purpose. In a very real sense, it is a security 
measure. And as a security measure, it is an 
essential arm of our foreign policy. For our mili- 
tary and economic security is vitally dependent on 
the economic security of other peoples. 

But our foreign policy is not based on security 
alone. We have never been satisfied merely to 
resist a threat—of communism or any other “ism.” 
Our policy is broader than this. It is essentially 
constructive. It is based on the assumption that, 
in the world today, our own welfare is closely re- 
lated to that of pe peoples. We can participate 
in this kind of a program because it serves both 
the interest of other peoples and our own interest 
as well. 

Economic development will bring us certain 
practical material benefits. It will open up new 
sources of materials and goods we need, and new 
markets for the products of our farms and fac- 
tories. Our friends in Europe, who depend far 
more than we do on foreign goods and markets, 
will benefit in similar ways. e volume of world 
trade will inevitably expand. 

And finally, the peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas will begin to see new opportunities for a 
better life, and they will associate those oppor- 
tunities in their minds with the helping hand of 
the American people. Even more important, the 
will associate economic progress with an approac 
to the problems of daily life that preserves and en- 
larges the initiative, dapity, and freedom of the 
individual. 

The bill now before you establishes economic 
development of underdeveloped areas for the first 
time as a national policy. Its purpose is to en- 
courage the exchange of technical skills and pro- 
mote the flow of private investment capital where 
these skills and capital can help to raise standards 
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of living, create new wealth, increase productivity, 
and expand purchasing power. 

There are other conditions. American aid will 
be furnished only where it contributes to the 
development of a balanced economy. It may go 
only where it is actually needed, and where the 
country receiving it cannot provide skills and 
capital for itself. 

ost of the capital needed for economic devel- 
Yn must come from the underdeveloped areas 
themselves. However, foreign capital will be 
needed from three main sources: from private in- 
vestors, from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and from the Export- 
Import Bank. The latter two should supplement, 
not compete with private capital. They should 
finance projects, such as transportation and irri- 
gation, which are foundations for economic de- 
velopment and which are not ordinarily attrac- 
tive to private investment. We put primary em- 
phasis, however, on the need for stimulating an 
expansion of private investment not only to pro- 
vide capital but also to provide the technical and 
managerial skills that come with capital. 


Confidence for Capital Investment 


On the subject of capital investment, the bill 
makes some important findings. It recognizes that 
if investment is to do its job, the people of these 
underdeveloped areas must have confidence that 
foreign investors will not squander their natural 
resources, will pay taxes, will obey the local laws, 
and will provide decent wages and working con- 
ditions. 

At the same time, it recognizes the fact that 
investors must have confidence that their property 
will not be confiscated without fair compensation, 
that they can take their legitimate profits and their 
capital out of the country, and that they can have 
reasonable freedom to manage their business, sub- 
ject to local laws that apply to everybody equally. 

This, in a nutshell, is the essence of the invest- 
ment problem, and as you see, it is a problem of 
confidence. I don’t think there is any quick or 
easy solution to this problem. We are, however, 
taking steps which seem likely to help solve it. 
We are negotiating for treaties with other coun- 
tries which will protect our investors from some 
of the risks I have mentioned. But protection 
from some of the risks cannot be provided by 
treaty no matter how sincere the intentions of the 
gy governments. Therefore, a bill has 

en introduced and favorably reported by the 
Senate ete ae and Currency Committee, which 
would permit the Export-Import Bank to sell cer- 
tain kinds of guaranties, in other words, insurance 
to investors; specifically against expropriation, 
confiscation, and seizure, and against inability to 
convert local currencies. We are trying to work 
out proposals to amend our tax laws to give some 
measure of tax relief as an added incentive to 
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investors. We are also trying to make treaties 
to avoid the hardship of double taxation. 

But when you put all these things together, I 
think you will find that there is no foolproof way 
of guaranteeing investors against the variety of 
nonbusiness risks that they face in many parts of 
the world today. 


Broadening Technical Cooperation 


Fortunately, we can go ahead with a program 
of technical cooperation, while we are trying to 
develop what the economists call a “favorable cli- 
mate” for investment. In fact, it seems clear that 
one of the best possible ways to help create that 
climate is to get on just as energetically as possible 
with technical cooperation. 

As you know, the United States Government has 
been in the business of technical cooperation for 
10 years. Most of the work has been concentrated 
in Latin America. A little has been done in the 
Far East. Now, this bill authorizes the President 
to do three important and necessary things. 


First, it authorizes him to expand the work and 
to spread it to other underdeveloped areas where 
the right conditions prevail. 

Second, it authorizes him to coordinate all the 
work of our Government in this field. 

Third, the President may contribute funds and 
personnel to the United Nations and to other inter- 
national organizations for such technical cooper- 
ation programs as he is convinced they can carry 
on as well as we can, or better. 


Now, I think there are obvious advantages in 
iving vigorous ae to the work of the United 
ations in this field. Anything that gives the 
organization greater authority and experience is 
ood for the United Nations and good for us. 
here are other compelling reasons. The United 
Nations and particularly the related agencies 
like World Health and Food and Agriculture 
Organizations are set up to do certain things we 
cannot do. 

They can, for example, mobilize the resources of 
many countries, some of which have skills that we 
don’t have. We certainly do not claim to have a 
monopoly of skills, nor do we flatter ourselves that 
we are superior in all fields. The Norwegians, for 
example, are expert in the science of fishery, and 
our technical people are glad to admit that they 
have much to learn from foreign technicians. 

Moreover, some of the members of the United 
Nations are closer to the problems of the underde- 
veloped peoples than we are. Just because some 
of them are less advanced, technically, than we, 
they have a better understanding of the basic needs 
of these people. 

We need have no fear in contributing to the 
United Nations technical cooperation programs, 
since we ourselves are well represented in the 
United Nations agencies and will cooperate with 
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other contributing nations in keeping watch over 
the programs. It should be remembered that our 
contributions to the work of the United Nations 
and its agencies are purely voluntary and that 
their continuation and size will depend on the 
effectiveness of the programs to which they are 
—. 

here is one more aspect of the program which 
deserves special attention. The great experience 
and fine work of private groups and individuals 
has been fully recognized in drafting this pro- 
gram, and the bill provides that their participa- 
tion shall be sought to the greatest extent. 

I think there is a pretty widely held idea that 
we are going to build large mills, mines, and fac- 
tories for these underdeveloped peoples. This is 
not true. In most cases what we need to do and 
what we are going to do is to try to help these 
people satisfy their growing desire to learn to do 
things for themselves which will lighten their 
burden of poverty. A remarkable thing about this 
kind of help is that you can get big results by 
making a comparatively small outlay of dollars 
for the services of skilled people. 


Examples of Technical Assistance 


Let me give you some examples, based on what 
we have been doing. 

In the San Andres Valley in El Salvador, there 
is an agricultural experiment station in which 
some American technical experts work side by side 
with local technicians. A farmer, troubled by 
poor crops, came to this station for advice. One 
of these specialists studied conditions on the farm 
and recommended the use of sodium nitrate fer- 
tilizer. Following his advice, the farmer reported 
that his corn yield had been tripled. Now, this is 
a simple story and the kind of advice offered 
would not seem very advanced to an American 
farmer. But the point is, that for the farmer in 
El Salvador it brought all the best of modern 
knowledge. Repeated many hundreds of times, 
this kind of help can change the lives of many 
people. 

Another example: the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs has been collaborating with the Bra- 
zilian Government, which is vitally interested in 
economic development, in the Amazon Valley of 
Brazil. When we went into that area, which is 
two-thirds the size of the United States, only two 
cities had safe water supplies. Typhoid fever and 
dysentery were all over the valley, and children 
were dying off in a shocking manner. A few ex- 
perienced sanitation engineers went in there and 
showed the people how to plan and build safe 
water systems. The results in Aimores, a little 
town of 5,000 inhabitants, are typical of what has 
been accomplished. ‘These people used to have 
from 20 to 30 cases of typhoid a year not to men- 
tion the other diseases from polluted water. They 
built a small, economical public water system, 
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under expert guidance, and the next year not a 
single case of typhoid developed. 

he Brazilian Government also invited three 
American government geologists to help their own 
experts locate new deposits of strategic materials. 
This comparatively trivial investment in technical 
ability has resulted in uncovering two of the 
largest deposits of manganese in the Western 
Hemisphere, of untold value. 

One of the greatest needs in the underdevelo 
areas is to train people in the simple basic practices 
of public administration. We can, for example, 
row people from those areas in such things as 
techniques of census taking and keeping vital 
statistics. You don’t need investment capital to 
do these things. You need some skilled people, 
people who literally talk the language of the coun- 
try with which they are working. 

To get the technical cooperation program 
rolling, we are going to have to comb the United 
States for people with all kinds of skills. They 
don’t all need to be top authorities in their fields. 
This work should appeal to young people with 
some competence and experience. I suspect we 
will find hundreds of good people in state and 
municipal governments, on farms, in schools and 
universities, factories and private research organ- 
izations. The problem is to seek out these people, 
give them a little extra training, and persuade 
them to go abroad in the service of their country. 


Cost of the Program 


I want to talk briefly about the cost of the Point 
4enterprise. Weare requesting a total authoriza- 
tion of 45 million dollars for the first fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1951. Of this, 10 million dollars 
has been included in the President’s budget for 
technical assistance activities under the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs and the Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948. Thirty- 
five million dollars is requested for new activities. 

This figure is a result of very careful planning 
on the part of agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment which have been participating in this kind 
of activity inthe past. It takes into consideration 
the wath tow experience which the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs and other agencies have 
had in Latin America. It is based on a careful 
study of the most urgent problems of the areas 
involved after consultation with representatives 
of those countries and an appraisal of the number 
and type of experts which could be recruited and 
effectively organized in the various fields of 
activity. 

In all honesty, I wish we could effectively spend 
more. I say this because I know of no better in- 
vestment for the American people at this time. 
Any action reducing this amount would, in m 
opinion, have two most unfortunate results. It 
would undoubtedly be interpreted by the peoples 
of the free countries of Asia, the Middle East, and 
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other underdeveloped areas as indicating a lack 
of interest in a program upon which they have 
been putting very great hopes. It would also seri- 
ously handicap the undertaking of specific activi- 
ties which can effectively be organized during the 
coming year. 

By its very nature, this is not and never will be 
a big-money enterprise. It is cooperative which 
means that a considerable part of the expense 
should be borne by the countries with which we 
work. It involves salaries and expenses of peo- 
ple—not vast purchases of machinery and raw 
materials. Its objective is to show other people 
how to meet their own needs, not to attempt to 
meet those needs ourselves. For this reason, cost 
of technical cooperation will always be modest, 
compared with the cost of other types of foreign 
aid programs. 

I want to make one last observation. We talk 
about this program as a long-term business, which 
it must be. But the fact is, we are not going to 
have to wait long to get results. Some results 
can be seen in a year, as in the little town of 
Aimores. Others may take 5 or 10 years or even 
longer to produce tangible benefits. 

Well, 10 years is a minute in the life of a nation 
and less than a second in the life of a civilization. 
The fight for freedom and democracy has been 
going on for more than 2,000 years. It will not 

won in a decade. The question that concerns 
us is whether it will be going our way 10 years from 
now. And part of the answer, I am convinced, 
lies in the energy, the skill, and the faith we put 
into this Point 4 Program. 

Here, indeed, is a chance to prove that our civil- 
ization which has grown to vigor and maturity 
with the help of science, can bend science to its 
will—not to destroy but to serve humanity. 


Views on Sterling-Dollar Oil 
Problem Presented to British 


[Released to the press March 29] 


The State Department this afternoon delivered 
to representatives of the British Embassy a mem- 
orandum on the “Sterling-Dollar Oil Problem.” 
This memorandum reviews briefly the underlying 
factors of importance to the United States Govern- 
ment in its consideration of this matter. It then 
proposes certain modifications of the proposals 
previously made by the British. It is the United 
States view that, with such modifications, a gen- 
erally acceptable framework will be provided for 
the American companies concerned to develop sat- 
isfactory arrangements with the appropriate 
British authorities. 

The British representatives are transmitting 
the memorandum to London. 
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Precapitulation Bank Accounts in Berlin Owned by U.S. Citizens 


[Released to the press March 28] 


United States citizens who had reichsmark ac- 
counts with financial institutions in Greater Berlin 
(including the Soviet sector) as of May 9, 1945, 
were reminded today by the State Department 
that their accounts may now be eligible for con- 
version into deutsche marks and that applications 
for such conversion must be filed with designated 
offices in Berlin before June 30, 1950. 

Unlike the Western zones of Germany where 
the banks opened for normal business soon after 
the end of hostilities, the 150 banks in Berlin were 
closed immediately upon the capitulation of the 
city and were not allowed to reopen. Therefore, 
the only accounts currently active in Berlin are 
those which have been built up since the capitula- 
tion and the beginning of the Allied occupation. 

The preoccupation balances may now be recre- 
ated and converted to deutsche mark balances at 
the rate of 20 to 1, according to regulation No. 19 
issued pursuant to the Second Ordinance on cur- 
rency reform of July 4, 1948. 

This regulation was authorized by the United 
States, British, and French Commandants in Ber- 
lin and became effective December 31, 1949. 

Application forms may be obtained by account 
holders, their heirs, or their legal representatives 
from designated offices. The completed forms 
should be mailed to one of these offices, together 
with available documentary evidence substan- 
tiating the claim. It is particularly important to 
submit savings books oat postal checking account 
confirmations. Persons enclosing such documenta- 
tion are advised to forward their aj Henge b 
registered mail. Applicants who have severa 
accounts eligible for conversion must submit sep- 
arate applications for each account. 

Applicants should also indicate in which of the 
currently operative financial institutions they wish 
to be credited with the balances arising from the 
conversion of their precapitulation accounts. In 
this connection, the “specified area” referred to in 
paragraphs 1 (1) (a) 2 and 3 of the regulations 
comprises the American, British, and French sec- 
tors of Berlin. 

A charge of 1 percent of the converted balance, 
but not less than .25 deutsche mark will be de- 
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ducted from the converted accounts by the new 
depositories. 

0 applications should be submitted for con- 
version of amounts of less than 20 reichsmarks 
since the new balance resulting from conversion of 
such small amounts would not be large enough to 
warrant the cost of conversion. 


REGULATION NO. 19 


Pursuant to the Second Ordinance for Monetary 
Reform of 4 July 1948 


(Conversion Ordinance) 
(Uraltkonten-Bestimmumg) 


WHEREAS, paragraph 8 of the Second Ordinance for 
Monetary Reform dated 4 July 1948 provides that the 
Reichsmark credit balances resulting from deposits made 
before 9 May 1945 will be disposed of as may be deter- 
mined hereafter, and 

WHEREAS, the accounts of Reichsmarks held in Berlin 
before 9 May 1945 have not been converted as has been 
done in the Western Zones, and considering the particular 
situation of Berlin .nd the difficulties arising therefrom, 
and whilst the future determination of the accounts not 
covered by this Regulation is under consideration, 

It Is Hereby Ordered as Follows: 


1. (1) Credit balances maintained prior to 9 May 1945 
(pre-occupation credit balances) at a Financial Institution 
in Greater Berlin in the meaning of the law on credit 
transactions (Gesetz ueber das Kreditwesen) of 25 Sep- 
tember 1939 (Reichs Gazette I page 1955) or at the 
Deutsche Reichsbank Berlin, the Deutsche Golddiskont- 
bank Berlin or with the Postscheckamt Berlin will be 
converted into Deutsche Mark at the rate of 20 to 1, if 
the creditor 


(a) had his residence, seat of place of business in the 
specified area on 1 October 1949; 

(b) or, on 1 October 1949 was a United Nations National 
as listed in the Schedule attached to the Conversion 
Ordinance of July 4, 1948, or a national of a State not 
having been at war at any time from 1 September 1939, 
with any of the United Nations. 


Transfers or assignments of Reichsmark pre-occupa- 
tion credit balances will only be recognized for the con- 
version if they have been effected prior to 1 October 1949, 
before an authority or a notary public, or if they have 
been made known to the respective Financial Institution 
up to that date. 

(2) The amounts entered prior to 9 May 1945, into a 
postal savings bank passbook valid at the time rank 
equally with the credit balances mentioned in par. (1). 
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(3) The settlement provided for in par. (1) does not 
include: 


(a) pre-occupation credit balances of Financial Insti- 
tutions in the meaning of the law on credit transactions 
of September 25, 1939 ; 

(b) pre-occupation credit balances of those persons and 
associations mentioned in par. 1 (1) (c) of the Conver- 
sion Ordinance; 

(c) pre-occupation credit balances of agencies men- 
tioned in par, 1 (1) (e) I and II of the Conversion Ordi- 
nance and of those agencies that received a first supply. 


(4) Claims arising from the conversion of pre-occupa- 
tion credit balances can only be considered if claims are 
not being lodged on account of settlements in accordance 
with par. 7 (f) of the order No. 111/48 of the Soviet 
Military Administration in Germany concerning the im- 
plementation of the Monetary Reform in the Soviet Occu- 
pation Zone of Germany (Central Official Gazette for the 
Soviet Zone 1948, page 217). 

(5) Debit and credit balances at one and the same 
Financial Institutions shall be charged against one 
another, in so far as claims have been extinguished 
through payment before the coming into force of this 
Regulation, no clearing will be effected. Detailed instruc- 
tions in this direction will be given by the Berliner 
Zentralbank. 

2. The claims on strength of par. 1 (1) shall be 
lodged until June 30, 1950, at the latest, with the admin- 
istrative agency of the account keeping institution situ- 
ated in the specified area, in the case of postal cheques 
or postal savings bank credit balances at the Post- 
scheckamt Berlin-West. In so far as the claim cannot be 
justified by the books of the account keeping bank, the 
account-holder has to furnish appropriate documentary 
proof of the existence and the extent of the pre-occupa- 
tion credit balance. 

8. The credit balance converted into Deutsche Mark will 
be credited in an account at a licensed Financial Institu- 
tion to be named by the person entitled (paragraph 6 (b) 
of the Ordinance for the Establishment of the Berliner 
Zentralbank) in the specified area. 

4. The amounts converted in accordance with par. 1 
(1) can be disposed of as follows: 


(1) Savings credit balances will become due by three 
equal annual installments. The first installment may 
be disposed of one month after the amount has been 
credited in an account as per par. 3. The subsequent 
installment will become due every 1st of April of 1951 and 
1952. The credit balances will bear interest until April 1, 
1952, at the rate of 1 percent p. a. above the rate of inter- 
est for ordinary savings credit balances but not exceeding 
3 percent p. a. 

(2) Credit balances on transfer accounts (Girogut- 
haben) will become due by three equal annual install- 
ments. The first installment may be disposed of one 
month after the amount has been credited in an account 
as per par. 3. The subsequent installments will fall due 
on every first of April 1951 to 1952. Until April 1, 1952, 
the credit balances will bear interest at the rate of 1 
percent p. a. above the rate of interest on ordinary bank 
deposits but not exceeding 2% percent p. a. 

(3) As from the 2d installment the payment of credit 
balances on savings and transfer accounts may, at the 
discretion of the Berliner Zentralbank, be made dependent 
upon proof being furnished that they are used for produc- 
tive purposes. 

5. (1) Upon request, the Financial Institutions which 
make the credit entry in the account as per par. 3 will be 
allocated, to the extent of liabilities accruing therefrom, 
an equalization claim against the Territorial Entity of 
Greater Berlin bearing interest at the rate of 3 percent 


p. a. 
(2) To the extent that pre-occupation credit balances 


will be converted under this Regulation and equalization 
claims be allocated in turn, the Magistrat of Greater Ber- 
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lin will have a claim against the Financial Institutions 
which kept the pre-occupation account. 

6. (1) Any person who by false or incomplete state- 
ments intentionally procures 


(a) any exchange of a pre-occupation credit balance 
into Deutsche Mark contrary to any provision of this Regu- 
—— or any implementing provision made thereunder, 
an 

(b) any person who, with knowledge that he is acting 
contrary to any provision of this Regulation or to any 
implementing provision made thereunder converts any pre- 
occupation credit balance into Deutsche Mark 


shall be liable on conviction to a term of imprisonment 
not exceeding five years or to a fine not exceeding fifty 
thousand Deutsche Mark or both. 

(2) An attempt is punishable. 

(3) Other violations of any provision of this Regula- 
tion or of any implementing provisions made thereunder, 
including negligent violations, will be punished by a fine 
not exceeding DM ten thousand. Offenders will be prose- 
cuted only upon request of the Berliner Zentralbank. 

(4) German Courts may exercise jurisdiction in respect 
to offenses under this Regulation subject to the limitations 
imposed by Military Government Laws and Orders. 

7. The Berliner Zentralbank will issue the necessary im- 
plementing and supplementing provisions pursuant to this 
Regulation. 

8. The German text of this Regulation and of any im- 
plementing and supplementing provisions issued there- 
under is the official text. 

9. This Regulation shall become effective on 31 Decem- 
ber 1949. 


LIST OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 
OF THE CLOSED BANKS 


(Application blanks for the conversion of ‘pre-occu- 
pation balances may be obtained from any of these offices, 
and completed applications should be returned to one of 
these offices. ) 


1. Aktiengesellschaft fur Anstaltskredit, Dahlem, Reichen- 
steiner Weg 24 
; —— Deutsche Credit-Anstalt, Neukolln, Selkestr. 
. Allgemeine Warenfinanzierungs-Gesellschaft m. b. H., 
Wilmersdorf, Ruhrstrasse 2 
, —— Wirtschaftsbank AG., W. 15, Lietzenburger 
tr. 
. Auslands-Inkasso-Bank G. m. b. H., Wilmersdorf, Zahr- 
inger Str. 26 
6. Backereinkauf- und Backerbank Gros-Berlin e. G. m. b. 
H., SW 61, Mehringdamm 57 
7. Bank der Deutschen Arbeit Aktiengesellschaft, Wit- 
tenau, Hauptstr. 20. 
8. Bank der Deutschen Luftfahrt Aktiengesellschaft, 
Friedenau, Wielandstr. 30 
9. Bank fur Brau-Industrie, Charlottenburg 2, Uhlandstr. 
11 
10. Bank fur Landwirtschaft, SW 11, Dessauer Str. 26 
11. Bansa & Co., W 15, Kurfurstendamm 173/174 
12. Georg von Bargen, Charlottenburg 5, Spandauer Str. 1 
13. Adolf Becker, Charlottenburg 2, Jebensstr. 1, Aufg. IV 
14. Bercht & Sohn, Mariendorf, Bosensteinweg 12 
15. Bankgeschaft Berger & Co., Charlottenburg 2, Carmer- 
str. 4 
16. Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft, Schmargendorf, Au- 
guste-Viktoria-Str. 66 
17. Berliner Hypothekenbankverein (Stadtschaft), 2035, 
Am Karlsbad 10 
18. Berliner Pfandbrief-Amt (Berliner Stadtschaft), W 
35, Am Karlsbad 10 


i) 
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19. 


Berliner Stadtbank—Girozentrale der Stadt Berlin—, 
Wilmersdorf, Berliner Str. 40 


20. Gebr. Berlinicke, Lankwitz, Kaulbachstr. 33/35 


. Brandenburgische Provinzialbank und Girozentrale i. 


L., W 35, Am Karlsbad 4/5 


22. Max D. Breitkopf, Litchterfelde West, Augustastr. 10 


51. 
. Deutsche Privat-Schiffer-Bank e. G. m. b. H., N 65, 


. Deutsche 


. Deutsche 


. Deutsche 


. Deutsche Landesrentenbank, Dahlem, 


a3 & F 8 


. Britzer Volksbank e. G. m. b. H., Britz, Chausseestr. 
35a 
. Central-Landschafts-Bank, Schlachtensee, Terrassen- 


str. 25 


. Central-Landschafts-Direktion fur die Preussischen 


Staaten, Friedenau, Rubensstr. 64 


. Comes & Co., Charlottenburg 2, Sophienstr. 10 
. Commerz bank, Friedenau, Sarrazinstr. 11-15 
. Darlehnskasse der Beamten der Reichsversicherung- 


sanstalt fur Angestellte e. G. m. b. H., Wilmersdorf, 
Ruhrstr. 2 


. Delbruck Schickler & Co., Nikolassee, Prinz-Friedrich- 


Leopold Str. 40 


. Deutsch-Assiatische Bank, i. Hs. Deutsche Bank Depka 


L 3, Tempelhof, Tempelhofer Damm 


. Deutsche Apothekerbank e. G. m. b. H., Schlachtensee, 


Lagardestr. 26a 
Deutsche Bank, W 30, Viktoria-Luise-Platz 9 


. Deutsche Bau- und Bodenbank Aktiengeselischaft, 


Charlottenburg 2, Uhlandstr. 6 


. Deutsche Beamten-Zentralbank G. m. b. H., Frohnau, 


Zerndorfer Weg 55 
Centralbodenkredit - Aktiengesellschaft, 
Charlottenburg 2, Uhlandstr. 7/8 


. Deutsche Effecten- und Wechsel-Bank, W 15, Lietzen- 


burger Str. 36 


. Deutsche Gartenbau-Kredit-Aktiengesellschaft, Char- 


lottenburg 4, Schluterstr. 38 

Deutsche Genossenschafts-Hypothekenbank Aktien- 
gesellschaft, Charlottenburg 2, Jebensstr. 1 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fur offentliche Arbeiten Aktien- 
gesellschaft, Charlottenburg 2, Uhlandstr. 6 
Deutsche Gewerbe- und Landkreditbank A. G., W 35, 
Potsdamer Str. 192 
Girozentrale-Deutsche 
Charlottenburg 4, Schluterstr. 37 


Kommunalbank-, 


. Deutsche Golddiskontbank, Charlottenburg, ‘Berliner 


Str. 153 

Hypothekenbank (Actien-Gesellschaft), 
Grunewald, Hohenzollerndamm 150 

Deutsche Industriebank, Dahlem, Clay-Allee, Ecke 
Konigin-Luise-Strasse 

Deutsche Kreditsicherung Kommanditgesellschaft, 
Dahlem, Wachtelstr 8 

Deutsche Kredit- und Handelsgesellschaft Aktien- 
gesellschaft, W 15, Kurfurstendamm 52, V 


. Deutsche Landerbank Aktiengesellschaft, Lichterfelde 


West, Unter den Eichen 91 


. Deutsche Landesbankenzentrale Aktiengesellschaft, 


Charlottenburg 4, Schluterstr 42 
Schwendener 
Str. 1 


. Deutsche Landvold-Bank Aktiengesellschaft, Wilmers- 


dorf, Sachsische Strasse 42 
Deutsche Pachtbank e. G. m. b. H., Charlottenburg 4, 
Schluterstr. 39, III 


Westhafen, bei Transport-Genossenschaft. 


. Deutsche Reichsbank, Charlottenburg, Berliner Str. 


153 


. Deutsche Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt (Landwirtschaft- 


liche Zentralbank), Charlottenburg 4, Schluterstr. 38 


. Deutsche Schiffspfandbriefbank A. G., W 35, Schone- 


berger Ufer 67a 

Deutsche Siedlungsbank, W 35, Hitzigallee 26/28 
Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank, Friedenau, Rheinstr. 
45 


58. Deutsche Unionbank Aktiengesellschaft, Steglitz, 
Schildhornstr. 72 

59. Deutsche Verkehrs-Kredit-Bank A. G., Dahlem, Clay- 
Allee 30 
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. Deutsche Zentralgenossenschaftskasse, 





. Deutsche Wohnstatten-Hypothekenbank A. G., Grune- 


wald, Hohenzollerndamm 46 
Schoneberg, 
Martin-Luther-Str. 58 


. Deutsch-Sudamerikanische Bank Aktiengesellschaft, 


Wilmersdorf, Zahringer Str 26 


. Dresdner Bank, Charlottenburg 2, Uhlandstr. 11 
. Edekabank e. G. m. b. H., Wilmersdorf, Babelsberger 


Str. 40/41 

Exportkreditbank Aktiengesellschaft, Waidmannslust, 
Nimrodstr. 91 

= F. Fetschow & Sohn, Charlottenburg, Niebuhrstr. 


. Finanzierungsgesellschaft fur Industrielieferungen 


A. G., W 15 Lietzenburger Str 14 


. Finanzierungsgesellschaft fur Landmaschinen Aktien- 


gesellschaft, W 15, Lietzenburger Str. 14 


. Donald Flatow, W 15, Lietzenburger Str. 36 
. A. Fricke & Co., Bankgeschaft, Wilmersdorf, Nas- 


sauische Str. 6 


. Georg Fromberg & Co. Aktiengesellschaft, W 35, Pots- 


damer Str. 131, I 


. Gebruder George, Charlottenburg 9, Holderlinstr. 12 
. Gesselischaft fur Handels- und Industrie kredit, Wil- 


mersdorf, Warneckstrasse 6 


. Getreide-Kreditbank A. G., Wilmersdorf, Fehrbelliner 


Platz 3 


. Gildemeister & Co., Dahlem, Clay-Allee 26/28 
. Globus-Bank Aktiengesellschaft, Halensee, Joachim- 


Friedrich-Str. 52 


. Grundbesitz und Handelsbank A. G. i. L., Grunewald, 


Bismarckallee 26 


. Hagen & Co. i. L., Grunewald, Bismarckallee 26 
. Hamel & Co., Landwitz, Corneliusstr. 22 
. Handels-Kredit-Aktiengesellschaft, W 15, Sachsische 


Str. 6 


. Hardt & Co., Dahlem, Helfferichstr. 12 
. Hardy & Co. G. m. b. H., Wilmerdsdorf, Fehrebelliner 


Platz 2 


. G. Haslinger Sohne, Wilmersdorf, Ahrweiler Str. 23 
. Vv. Heinz, Tecklenburg & Co., Grunewald, Salzbrunner 


Str. 25 
Hilfskasse gemeinnutziger Wohlfarhtseinrichtungen 
Deutschlands GmbH., Dahlem, Reichensteiner Weg 24 


. Jacquier & Securius, W 15, Meinekestr. 26 


Kabel & Co., SW 11, Dessauer Str. 32 
Alfons Kassel, Wilmersdorf, Am Volkspark 87a 


. Koehler & Ihlenfeldt, Wilmersdorf, Kaiserplatz 17. 
. Ernst Kohlt, Nikolassee, Paul-Krause-Str. 3a 
. Kopenicker Bank e. G. m. b. H., Leitstelle West, Neu- 


kolin, Karl-Marx-Strasse 15 


. Kreditbank Privater Leihhausbetriebe e. G. m. b. H., 


Neukolln, Hermannstrasse 106/7 


. Oswald Kruber, Waidmannslust, Boudickstr. 22 
. Kunden-Kredit-Genossenschaft fur Spandau und Um- 


gegend e.G.m.b.H., Spandau, Falkenhagener Str. 37 


. Kur- und Neumarkische Ritterschaftliche Darlehns- 


Kasse, Schlachtensee, Terrassenstr. 25 


. Landschaftliche Bank fur Brandenburg (Central- 


Landschafts-Bank), Schlachtensee, Terrassenstr. 25 


. Landwirtschaftliche Spar- und Darlehnsbank Kurmark 


e.G.m.b.H., Templehof, Kaiser-Wilhelm-Str. 55e 
Landwirtschafts- und Gewerbebank e.G.m.b.H., Kla- 
dow, Strasse 107 

J. Loewenherz, Charlottenburg 4, Cahlmannstr. 23 


100. Otto Markiewicz, Lichterfelde-Ost, Berliner Str. 155a 
101. F. Meissner & Co. Nachf., Charlottenburg 5, Kantstr. 
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102. Merck, Finck & Co., Steglitz, Peschkestr. 10 

108. E. J. Meyer, W 30, Maienstr. 3 

104. Th. Ernst Neumann, Schoneberg, Badensche Str. 7 
105. Karl Papenberg Bank Kommanditgesellschaft, W 30, 


Goltzstr. 38 


106. Hans W. Petersen, Zehlendorf,Winfriedstr. 13 
107. W. Pohle & Co., Grunewald, Konigsalle 19 
108. Fritz Pontow, Lichterfelde West, Tulpenstr. 5 
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109. Post-, Spar- u. Darlehnsverein, Charlottenburg 9, 
Dernburgstr. 50 

110. Wilhelm Praedel & Co., W 15, Kurfurstendamm 54 

111. Preussiche Landespfandbriefandstalt, W 50, Augs- 
burger Str. 68, Gths, III 

112. Preussische Staatsbank (Seehandlung), Charlotten- 
burg, Fasanenstr. 7/8 

113. Preussische Zentralstadtschaft, Schoneberg, Ba- 
densche Str. 2 

114. Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft A. G., W 15, Lietzenburger 
Str. 36 

115. A. Reissner Sohne, Schmargendorf, Kosener Str. 8 

116. Hans Roeber Kommanditgesellschaft, Charlottenburg 
4, Mommsenstrasse 9, II 

117. Fritz G. Samland, Grunewald, Franzensbader Str. 34 

118. Scheurmann & Co., W 15, Kurfurstendamm 56 

119. Richard Schreib, Charlottenburg 5, Witzlebenplatz 5 

120. Louis Sixtus & Co., Tempelhof, Manfred-v.-Richt- 
hofen-Str. 19 

121. Spandauer Bank e. G. m. b. H., Spandau, Marktplatz 1 

122. Sparkasse der Stadt Berlin West, Wilmersdorf, Ber- 
liner Str. 40 und folgende West-Berliner Zweigstellen ; 
NW 87, Huttenstr. 72; W 35, Potsdamer Str. 100; N 
65, Mullerstr. 130; SW 61, Obentrautstr. 2/Mehring- 
damm 10; SO 36, Kottbusser Str. 8; Charlottenburg, 
Kantstr. 17; Charlottenburg, Reichskanzlerplatz 8; 
Spandau, Brunsbuttler Damm 15: Wilmersdorf, Ber- 
liner Str. 40; Zehlendorf, Teltower Damm 21; Schone- 
berg, Rudolf-Wilde-Platz Rathaus; Steglitz, Schloss 
Str. 36; Lishterfelde, Gardeschutzenweg 142; Lichter- 
felde, Lankwitzer Str. 24; Tempelhof, Tempelhofer 
Damm 149/150; Neukolln, Karl-Marx-Str. 107; Neu- 
kolln, Hermannstr. 162/63 ; SW 29, Hermannplatz 5/6; 
Reinickendorf, Residenzstr. 39; Tegel, Schlieperstr. 
76; Hermsdorf, Heinsestr. 38/40 

123. Sparkasse des Kreises Teltow, Steglitz, Albrechtstr. 
28 


124. Spar- und Kreditbank evangelisch-freikirchl. Ge- 
meinde e. G. m. b. H., Lichterfelde, Weddingenweg 60 

125. Karl W. Spiegel, Friedenau, Wiesbadener Str. 3 

126. Sponholz, Ehestadt & Schroder Bankkommondit- 
gesellschaft, Charlottenburg 2, Uhlandstr. 11 

127. Sponholz & Co. Bank-Kommanditgesellschaft, W 35, 
Potsdamer Str. 141 

128. Stadtschaft der Mark* Brandenburg, W 35, Schone- 
berger Ufer 65 

129. August Thyssen-Bank A. G., W 15, Kurfurstendamm 
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130. Treubau Aktiengesellschaft fur Baufinanzierungen 
im Deutschen Reiche, Dahlem, Ehrenbergstr. 27 

131. Umschuldungsverband deutscher Gemeinden (Um- 
schuldungsverband), Charlottenburg, Fasanenstr. 7/8 

182. Verkaufskredit-Bank Aktiengesellschaft, Dahlem, 
Clay-Allee, Feke Konigin-Luise-Str. (Deutsche Indus- 
triebank) 

133. J. H. Vogeler & Co., Zehlendorf, Dahlemer Weg la 

134. Volksbank Berlin-Friendrichstadt e. G. m. b. H., W 15, 
Lietzenburger Strasse 14 

135. Volksbank Charlottenburg e. G. m. b. H., W 62, Wit- 
tenbergplatz 2 

136. Volksbank Friedenau-Schoneberg e. G. m. b. HL, 
Friedenau, Schmargendorfer Str. 6 

187. Volksbank Gesundbrunnen e. G. m. b. H., N 20, Badstr. 
20 

138. Volksbank Lichtenrade e. G. m. b. H., Lichtenrade, 
Bahnhofstr. 17 

139. Volksbank Mariendorf e. G. m. b. H., Mariendorf, 
Hochgallweg 13 

140. Volksbank Moabit e. G. m. b. H., NW 21, Turmstr. 77 

141, Volksbank Spandau e. G. m. b. H., Spandau, Moritzstr. 
23 


142. Volksbank Steglitz e. G. m. b. H., Steglitz, Kuhligks- 
hof 3 

143. Volksbank Wannsee e. G. m. b. H., Wannsee, Chausee- 
str. 13 

144, Volksbank Wilmersdorf e. G. m. b. H., Charlottenburg, 
Kantstr. 116. Anmeldestellen fur Postscheck-Konten 
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und Postsparkassen-Konten sind die Postamter im 
Wohnbezirk. 


THE NEW FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


(These firms are currently in operation and may be 
designated as depositories for converted balances. ) 


1. Bankgeschaft Marx & Co., Charlottenburg, Carmerstr. 4 

2. Bankgeselischaft Berlin A. G. (fruher: Bankhaus Hol- 
beck K. G.), Friedenau, Rheinstrasse 55. 

3. Berliner Bank fur Handel und Industrie A. G., Char- 
lottenburg, Kant-strasse 17/Ecke Uhlandstrasse, 
sowie nachstehende Depositenkassen: Schoneberg, 
Hauptstrasse 19; Tempelhof, Tempelhofer Damm 138; 
Zehlendof, Teltower Damm 27; Friedenau, Rhein- 
strasse 2; NW 21, Stromstrasse 58; SW 29, Kottbuser 
Damm 79; N 65, Mullerstrasse 6; Spandau, Karl- 
Schurz-Strasse 31. 

4. Berliner Bau- und Bodenbank A. G., Charlottenburg, 
Uhlandstrasse 6. 

5. Berliner Disconto Bank A. G., W 35, Potsdamer Strasse 
131, sowie nachstehende Depositenkassen: Charlot- 
tenburg 4, Bismarckstr. 68; Friedenau, Rheinstrasse 
45/46; Tempelhof, Tempelhofer Damm 126; W 15, 
Kurfurstendamm 217. 

6. Berliner Handels-Bank A. G. (fruher: Berliner 
Handels-Bank Berckemeyer und Broege K. G.), 
Schmargendorf, Augusta-Viktoria-Strasse 66. 

7. Berliner Stadtkontor West mit nachstehenden ge- 
schaftsstellen: Charlottenburg 4, Bismarckstrasse 
48-52; W 15, Kurfurstendamm 59/60; Charlottenburg 
9, Kaiserdamm 95; Friedenau, Rheinstrasse 1 (Rat- 
haus); SW 61, Mehringdamm 20-22; SO 36, Kope- 
nicker Strasse 1: SW 68, Oranienstrasse 58 (Moritz- 
platz); Neukolln, Gandhoferstrasse 2; Neukolin, 
Karl-Marx-Strasse 1 (Hermannplatz); Neukolln, 
Hermannstrasse 148; Neukolln, Hermannstrasse 212; 
Reinickendorf Ost, Hauptstrasse 46; Reinickendorf 
West, Scharnweberstrasse 67; Hermsdorf, Waldsee- 
weg 3; Tegel, Berliner Strasse 91; Wittenau, Oranien- 
burger Strasse 205; Schoneberg, Innsbrucker Strasse 
35; Schoneberg, Kaiser-Wilhelm-Platz 3; Schoneberg, 
Bayerischer Platz 9; W 30, Motzstrasse 54; Spandau, 
Askanierring 179/80; Spandau, Pichelsdorfer Strasse 
92; Siemensstadt, Reichsstrasse 20; Steglitz, Schloss 
Strasse 36; Lichterfelde West, Baseler Strasse 3; 
Lichterfelde Ost, Jungfernstieg 26a; Tempelhof, 
Templehofer Damm 143; Mariendorf, Mariendorfer 
Damm 82; Lichtenrade, Bahnhofstrasse 19; Marien- 
dorf (Fruchthof), Rathausstrasse 42-49; NW 40, Alt- 
Moabit 109; W 35, Potsdamer Strasse 71; N 65, Mul- 
lerstrasse 146/47 ; N 20, Prinzenallee 81; Wilmersdorf, 
Uhlandstr. 122; Halensee; Kurfurstendamm 130; W 
15, Kaiserallee 1-12; Schmargendorf, Warnemunder 
Strasse 1; Zehlendorf, Teltower Damm 16-18; Niko- 
lassee, Hohenzollernplatz 5 (Rathaus). 

8. Berliner Volksbank eGmbH., W 30, Wittenbergplatz 2; 
Britz, Chausseestrasse 35a; N 20, Badstrasse 20; 
Lichtenrade, Bahnhofstrasse 17; Mariendorf, Marien- 
dorfer Damm 77; NW 21, Turmstrasse 77; Neukolln, 
Karl-Marx-Strasse 15; Spandau, Moritzstrasse 23; 
Steglitz, Kuhligkshofstrasse 3; Tempelhof, Tempel- 
hofer Damm 182-184; Wannsee, Chausseestrasse 13. 

9. Ernst Decot, W 30, Kurfurstendamm 234. 

10. Genossenschaftsbank Schoneberg-Friedenau eGmbH., 
Friedenau, Schmargendorfer Strasse 6. 

11. Guttebtag & Goldschmidt, W 15, Kurfurstendamm 213. 

12. Heinz Henschel Bankgeschaft (fruher Hanschel & 
Sohn), Steglitz, Schloss Strasse 93. 

13. Hans-Karl von Jena, Bankgeschaft, Charlottenburg, 
Holderlinstrasse 12. 

14. Kreditbank fur Gartenbau und Landwirtschaft KGaA., 
Charlottenburg, Schluterstrasse 38. 

15. Kurth & Co. Bank-Kommanditgesellschaft, Zehlendorf, 
Konigstrasse 1. 
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16. Leising & Co., W 30, Budapester Strasse 42-46. 

17. Neuendorf & Co. KO., Bankgeschaft, Lankwitz, Cor- 
neliusstrasse 22. 

18. Postscheckamt Berlin West, Charlottenburg, Dern- 
burgstrasse 50. 

19. Otto Scheurmann Bank-Kommanditgesellschaft, W 15, 
Kurfurstendamm 56. 

20. Sparkasse der Stadt Berlin West, Wilmersdorf, Ber- 
liner Strasse 40, mit folgenden Spar- und Girokassen: 
NW 87, Huttenstrasse 72; W 35, Potsdamer Strasse 
100; N 65, Mullerstrasse 130; SW 61, Obentraut- 
Strasse 2/Mehringdamm 10; SO 36 Kottbusser Strasse 
8; Charlottenburg, Kantstrasse 17; Charlottenburg, 
Reichskanzlerplatz 8; Spandau, Brunsbutteler Damm 
15; Wilmersdorf, Berliner Strasse 40; Zehlendorf, 
Teltower Damm 21; Schoneberg, Rudolph-Wilde-Platz, 
Rathaus; Steglitz, Schlossstrasse 36; Lichterfelde, 
Gardeschutzenweg 142; Lichterfelde, Lankwitzer 
Strasse 24; Tempelhof, Tempelhofer Damm 149/150; 
Neukolln, Karl-Marx-Strasse 107 ; Neukolln, Hermann- 
strasse 162/163; SW 29, Hermannplatz 5/6; Reinick- 
endorf, Residenzstrasse 89; Tegel, Schlieperstrasse 
76; Hermsdorf, Heinsestrasse 38-40. 

21. Spar- und Darlehnsverein der Berliner Postangehori- 
gen, Charlottenburg, Dernburgstrasse 50. 

22. Hans Weber KGaA., W 30, Kurfurstendamm 14/15. 


Application for Securities of Non- 
German Origin in Western Germany 


[Released to the press March 30] 
DATE FOR DEADLINE ANNOUNCED 


In view of the nearness of the deadline for ap- 
plication for release of currencies and securities 
covered by the Allied High Commission announce- 
ment of March 24, 1950, the Department of State 
today called attention to that announcement. 

Persons or corporations are requested urgently to 
submit their application for release of the cur- 
rencies and securities to the authorities specified 
in the press release before June 30, 1950, if they 
have not heretofore done so. 


HIGH COMMISSION ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF MARCH 24, 1950 


The Allied High Commission today announced: 


1. Under the terms of a press release issued jointly on 
September 1, 1948 by the United States, United Kingdom 
and French military governments, all persons not subject 
to Control Council Law No. 5 who own non-German cur- 
rencies or securities in currency not of German issue held 
by the Military Governments under the provisions of 
Military Government Law number 53, were invited to 
submit application for the recognition of their title to 
such currencies or securities. Applications could be filed 
with the appropriate office of Military Government up to 
December 31, 1948. 

2. Under an agreement of the Allied High Commission 
the time limit for submission of such applications has 
been extended to June 30, 1950. Applications which have 
already been submitted need not be repeated. 
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8. In announcing this extended period for submission of 
applications, the Allied High Commission draws attention 
to the fact that persons (natural and juristic) in the fol- 
lowing categories are included within the definition ot 
“persons not subject to Control Council law number 5.” 

(a) German citizens outside Germany, if they submit 
proof that they have been residing outside Germany since 
before September 1, 1939 and did not aid Germany during 
the war. A certificate from a governmental authority in 
the country or countries of residence establishing the 
above must be submitted with the application ; 

(b) Corporations organized under the laws of any 
country other than Germany, regardless of the percentage 
of German interest, if any, in such corporations. Corpora- 
tions should present evidence of the amount of non-Ger- 
man interest. 

4. The: Allied High Commission also announces that it 
is prepared to consider applications from victims of Nazi 
persecution resident in Germany, provided evidence is 
submitted : 


(i) That such persons were deprived of liberty-pursuant 
to any German law, decree or regulation discriminating 
— religious or racial groups or other organizations, 
an 

(ii) That such persons did not enjoy full rights of 
German citizenship at any time between September 1, 1939 
and the abrogation of such law, decree or regulation, and 

(iii) That such persons did not act against the Allied 
cause during the war, and 

(iv) That their cases merit favorable consideration. 


5. Consideration will also be given to applications from 
corporations in Germany which are 25 percent or more 
beneficially owned by United Nations nationals or victims 
of Nazi persecution as defined in paragraph 4 above, or 
which present proof of treatment by Germany as enemy 
or under enemy control. 

6. Filing of a claim with the Allied High Commission 
does not imply recognition of title, or that title will sub- 
sequently be recognized. Moreover, recognition of title 
by the Allied High Commission doesnot imply recognition 
of the applicant’s claim by the country of issue or the 
current validity of securities or currencies in the country 
of issue. , 

7. A person desiring recognition of title to securities 
or currencies will be required to submit evidence to demon- 
strate exclusive ownership of the currencies and securities 
involved and the freedom of such currencies and securities 
from claims for external or internal restitutions. 

8. External restitution claims are those filed by govern- 
ments eligible for restitution to cover property removed 
from such countries during their occupation by Germany. 
Exemption from external restitution may be shown by sub- 
mission of proof that the property has been owned ex- 
clusively since September 1, 1939 and was not removed 
from a country occupied by the Germans during the 
German occupation. Internal restitution claims are those 
filed by persons for recovery of property taken from them 
under duress in Germany for racial, religious or political 
reasons at any time after January 30, 1933. Exemption 
from internal restitution may be shown by proof of con- 
tinuous ownership since that date. 

9. The Allied High Commission has further agreed to 
permit removal from Germany of foreign currencies and 
foreign securities title to which has been recognized when 
the recognized owner is not a resident of Germany. 

10. Applications should be addressed in the United 
States Zone of occupation to: Office of the United States 
High Commissioner for Germany, Office of Economic 
Affairs, Finance Division, Foreign Securities Section, APO 
742. 

In the British Zone of occupation to: HQ, Investigation 
Branch, Finance Division, HQ, R/B Duesseldorf, 318 HQ, 
CCG, (BE), BAOR 4. 

In the French Zone of occupation to: Caisse Central 
des Titres Etrangeres, Landau, Pfalz. 
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U.S.S.R. Asked To Reinstitute 
Diplomatic Discount Rates 


[Released to the press Merch 27] 


The following is the text of a note delivered to 
the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Moscow 
on March 24, 1950: 


Exce.iency, I have the honor, on instructions 
to refer to Your Excellency’s circular note of 
February 28, 1950, advising the Embassy that the 
Council of Ministers of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has decreed that the special 
discount arrangement under which diplomatic 
representatives in the Soviet Union may buy rubles 
with foreign currencies in limited quantities is 
established at reduced level for the period March 
1 through June 30, 1950, and will be abolished 
from July 1, 1950. 

The Government of the United States cannot 
accept the reasons advanced in your circular note 
of February 28 as justifying the indicated reduc- 
tion and early abolition of the special diplomatic 
discount arrangement. Need for such special ar- 
rangement was recognized by the Soviet Govern- 
ment itself through adoption of the original 
preferential rate in 1941 in an effort to equalize the 
purchasing power of the ruble with prevailing 
world prices. ‘The need for such an arrangement 
still exists. Although the concept of an exchange 
rate for the ruble in the accepted sense is, of course, 
purely fictitious so long as the ruble is not an in- 
ternationally traded currency; nevertheless, it is 
possible to make a comparison of prices paid by 
members of the Soviet Embassy staff in Washing- 
ton with prices paid by United States Embassy 
personnel in Moscow. Despite some reduction in 
the Soviet price level since December 1947, prices 
in Moscow are extremely high relative to prices 
in Washington. For example, white bread from 
first grade flour was approximately 24 cents per 
kilo in Washington in December 1947 and is cur- 
rently 26 cents per kilo. In Moscow white bread 
from first grade flour was 7 rubles per kilo in De- 
cember 1947 and now, after recent price reductions, 


lent to over 87 cents per kilo as compared with 24 
cents per kilo in Washington. The present Mos- 
cow price of white bread on the 4 ruble per dollar 
basis available to diplomatic representatives after 
June 30, 1950 is equivalent to $1.40 per kilo as 
compared with the current Washington price of 26 
cents per kilo. At the 8 rubles per dollar discount 
rate, the Moscow price of butter was equivalent to 
$8 per kilo in December 1947, as compared with 
the Washington price of from $1.71 to $1.87. The 
present Moscow prices for butter on the 4 ruble 
per dollar basis are equivalent to from $8.58 to 
$11.03 per kilo as compared with the current 
Washington price of $1.52 per kilo. Attention is 
also invited to the fact that price reductions re- 
cently announced do not include any reductions 
in such cost of living items as rent. These and 
additional comparisons contained in the appendix 
of this note show conclusively that in view of the 
continued low purchasing power of the ruble, the 
abolition or reduction of the preferential rate for 
— representatives is completely unjusti- 
ed. 

It is also stated that the buying power of the 
United States dollar has declined because of a 
continuing rise in living costs in the United States. 
The index of the cost of living in the United States 
published in the monthly bulletin of statistics of 
the United Nations stood at exactly the same figure 
in December 1947 when the diplomatic discount 
basis was reduced from 12 to 8 rubles per dollar 
as it did in January 1950, the most recent month 
for which a figure has been published. Since the 
cost of living was the same in the United States 
on these dates, no basis exists for justifying a re- 
duction in the diplomatic discount rate from 8 to 
4 rubles per dollar on grounds of a living cost 
increase in the United States. 

The Government of the United States accord- 
ingly wishes to reiterate that it finds no basis for 
the contentions of the Soviet Government in its 
circular note of February 28 that the reduction and 
abolition of the diplomatic discount rate is justi- 
fied and requests that this rate be promptly rein- 
stituted. 


is 5.60 rubles per kilo. At the discount rate of 8 Accept [ete. ] Ww B 
rubles per dollar then established, the Moscow ALWORTH DARBOUR ; 
price of white bread in December 1947 was equiva- Chargé D’ Affaires Ad Interim 
APPENDIX 
Present 
Dollar Dec. 1947 Dec. 1947 
Price, Dec. 1947 Dollar Ruble ‘Present Price Mos- Price Mos- 
Washing- Price, Washing- Present Ruble Price, cow in Dollars at cow in Dol- 
Item ton ton Price, Moscow Moscow 4tol lars at 8 to 1 
White Bread (kilo) 26¢ 23.5¢ to 24.3¢ 5.60R 7R $1.40 87.5¢ 
Milk fluid (liter) 20¢ 20.1¢ to 22.8¢ 3.78R 3to4R 94.5¢ 37.5¢ to 50¢ 
Beef first grade (kilos) $1.39 $1.30 to $1.52 24.3R 30R $6.075 $3.75 
Butter (kilo) $1.52 $1.71 to $1.87 34.3R to 44.1R 64R $8.575 to $11.025 $8.00 
Tea (kilo) $1.39 $2.20 162R 160R $40.50 $20.00 
Coffee (kilo) $1.54 84.9¢ to $1.12 79.2R 75R $19.80 $9.375 
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Objectives of U.S. Policies Toward Asia 


by Ambassador Loy W. Henderson* 


I appreciate the courtesy of the Indian Council 
of World Affairs in inviting me to discuss with its 
members and guests certain aspects of the policies 
of the United States with regard to Asia. Mem- 
bers of the Council are, in general, so well-in- 
formed regarding matters pertaining to Asia, in- 
cluding relations between United States and Asia, 
that I fear that what I have to say may not add 
appreciably to their store of knowledge. 

Nevertheless, I hope that our talk this afternoon 
may enable some of them to obtain a somewhat 
more clear understanding of the feelings of my 
countrymen toward Asia and of the manner in 
which these feelings find expression of policies of 
my Government. A government constituted like 
that of the United States can, for no great length 
of time, pursue any foreign policy which does not 
reflect the interests, desires, fears, and hopes of the 
people from whom it derives its authority. 

ost people of the United States, or their an- 
cestors, migrated from Europe to America at some 
time during the last 300 years in search of free- 
doms or opportunities which they had failed to 
find in various countries of their origin. The re- 
lation between the people of the United States 
and the continent of their origin had been com- 
paratively close. Their language was of Euro- 
pean origin, and they inherited much of the culture 
and tradition of Europe. Furthermore, Europe, 
from a oe agen point of view, was more easily 
accessible than any of the other continents, and it 
was possible for Americans to travel freely and 
safely on that continent without inconvenience or 
discomfort. 

On the other hand, Asia was more remote from 
North America than any other continent. Travel 
between North America and Asia was not always 
agreeable. The governments of some parts of 
Asia did not particularly welcome foreigners. In 


* Excerpts from an address made before the Indian Coun- 
cil of World Affairs at New Delhi on Mar. 27, 1950, and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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other parts, peoples had lost their freedom and 
were under the domination of foreign powers 
which did not look kindly upon the development 
of close relations between their colonial peoples 
and other independent countries. In such circum- 
stances it has been only natural that the peoples of 
the United States have had comparatively close 
relations with the countries of Europe and have 
had better understanding of the culture and tradi- 
tion of Europe than those of Asia. 

During the last 50 years, as improved means of 
communication transformed a sprawling world 
into a relatively small community of nations and 
as natural artificial barriers to intercourse between 
the United States and Asia disappeared, the in- 
terest of the people of the United States in those 
of Asia began to grow. The people of the United 
States feel that they have much to learn from the 
ancient civilizations of Asia and, on their own part, 
are glad to place at the disposal of Asia the results 
of their own experiences and experiments in tech- 
nical, economic, and cultural fields, 


Global Character of U.S. Policies 


It should be borne in mind, in considering vari- 
ous policies of the United States in respect to 
Asia, that the United States does not pursue one 
set of policies with regard to the Americas or 
Europe and another with regard to Asia. 

The foreign policies of the United States by 
force of circumstances have become global in 
character. The membership of most of the coun- 
tries of the world in the United Nations operating 
under a charter setting forth universal principles 
of conduct is evidence of the fact that no longer 
can any nation justify the application of one code 
of international morality to the peoples of one 
continent and another code to those of another. 
The United States, therefore, approaches special 
situations and problems in Asia from the point of 
view of its general foreign policies. 
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Handicaps in Realizing Objectives 


A number of factors handicaps or partially off- 
sets the efforts of the United States to realize its 
foreign policy objectives in Asia, just as similar 
or other factors render the success of its foreign 

olicies difficult with respect to other continents. 

n regard to Asia, some of these factors flow from 
inadequacies or inabilities, so far as the United 
States itself is concerned. For instance, deficiency 
of knowledge and understanding, on the part of 
large sections of the American people, of the 
points of view and the particular problems of 
various peoples of Asia sometimes results in lack 
of action, when action should be taken, or in the 
wrong kind of action. Only by a more intensive 
exchange of information and by establishment of 
more numerous and broader contacts between the 
peoples of the United States and those of Asia 
can this deficiency be overcome. 

Insufficiency of human and natural resources in 
the United States in the face of the world-wide 
demand being made upon them renders it impos- 
sible sometimes for the United States to give as 
much technical and economic aid to the countries 
of Asia and of other continents as it would like to 
extend. The United States is sincerely endeavor- 
ing to utilize such resources as it possesses in a 
manner that they will yield the maximum effective 
results in the attainment of its foreign-policy 
objectives. 

Some of the factors which serve to vitiate the 
efforts of the United States to carry out its foreign 

licy as far as Asia is concerned find their origin 
in the attitudes of sections of the population of 
various Asian countries. For instance, in some 
parts of Asia, for historic reasons, which time does 


- not permit me to dwell upon here, many of the 


people show a high degree of sensitivity at any 
action on the part of foreigners which might even 
remotely be construed as an effort to influence the 
conduct of their internal affairs or of their rela- 
tions with other countries. This sensitivity in 
some instances is so acute that the United States 
hesitates to take or suggest certain measures which 
might be helpful for —- that such action may do 
more harm than good. 


Elements of Mistrust of U.S. Motives 


Then, just as many Americans are lacking in a 
knowledge and understanding of the peoples of 
Asia there are numerous persons and groups in 
Asia who are not acquainted with the people of 
the United States and who, therefore, frequently 
misjudge and distrust their motives. There are, 
for instance, still many people in Asia who are 
sincerely convinced that efforts on the part of the 
United States to extend technical or financial aid 
are prompted not by a desire for a peaceful, or- 
derly progressive world but by some kind of 
economic imperialism. 

There are other people who really believe that 
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action taken by the United States through the 
United Nations or through other channels for the 
purpose of effecting peaceful settlements of dis- 
putes and dissipating hatreds and rivalries are 
motivated by great power politics and selfish con- 
siderations. itis obvious that so long as this lack 
of understanding and constant distrust exists the 
constructive efforts of the United States so far as 
Asia is concerned will continue to be handicapped. 

There are also in various parts of Asia influen- 
tial groups who apparently do understand and 
appreciate the objectives of the United States with 
regard to Asia but who shrink from close cooper- 
ation with the United States lest such cooperation 
create hostility toward them on the part of power- 
ful forces of the world which feed on human pov- 
erty and suffering, which rely on force and terror 
to achieve their ends and which look with disfavor 
upon any association of free nations that might be 
effective in overcoming poverty, liquidating strife, 
or discouraging aggression. 

The existence in various areas of national, re- 
ligious, race, class, and other animosities also 
renders difficult efforts to bring about a prosperous, 
peaceful, free, and progressive Asia. These ani- 
mosities, some of which have an historical basis 
and some of which are of a comparatively recent 
artificial creation, at times, so obsess the minds of 
men that they lose all perspective and fail to act as 
rational human beings. Hatred is a destructive 
rather than a constructive emotion and, therefore, 
is one of the most effective weapons of those world 
forces, the objectives of which, in Asia and else- 
where, are diametrically opposed to those of the 
United States. It is the policy of these forces 
continually to fan these hatreds and to encourage 
their expression through violence and terror. 

It seems hardly necessary, in view of what I 
have already said, for me to state that the United 
States has no territorial ambitions with regard to 
Asia and no desire to obtain for itself any special 
political or economic position in Asia. As a re- 
sult of the war, the United States found itself, 
however, in occupation of two areas of Asia, 
namely, South Korea and Japan. The United 
States withdrew its forces from South Korea as 
soon as a representative government could be es- 
tablished, and its main interest with regard to that 
war-stricken country at the present time is to aid 
its people to maintain their independence and to 
assist in laying the basis for a democratic, self- 
supporting, and self-respecting state which can 
contribute to the stability and prosperity of a 
peaceful Asia. 

When, in 1945, the military forces of the United 
States and of its Allies entered Japan, their most 
urgent task necessarily was to dismantle Japan’s 
powerful military machine and to destroy _s a- 
nese war potentials in order to make sure that 
Japanese militarists would not be in a position to 
threaten world peace. This task has been prac- 
tically completed. Concurrently, with the execu- 
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tion of this task, the United States and other 
occupying powers have been endeavoring to assist 
the Japanese people in rehabilitating themselves 
and in preparing Japan for its place as a peaceful 
and respected member of the international com- 
munity. 


Policies Toward Far Eastern Countries 


JAPAN 


They have tried to make the Japanese people 
understand the horror of war, the stupidity of 
theories of racial or national superiority, and the 
dangers inherent in irresponsible autocracy and 
militarism. They have encouraged the introduc- 
tion of governmental reforms, including the 
drawing up of a constitution along democratic 
lines. 

In the economic field, during the period of occu- 
pation, there has been carried on in Japan a 
democratic program involving the abolition of the 
so-called Zaibatsu economic oligarchy, the estab- 
lishment of a free and healthy system of economic 
enterprise, the development of a strong and sound 
free trade union labor movement, and a land re- 
form. Attempts are being made to solve one of 
Japan’s most serious problems in the present inter- 
national situation, namely, the rehabilitation of 
the Japanese economy on a self-supporting basis. 
Since Japan must import a minimum of 3 million 
tons of foodstuffs annually in order to feed its 
population, ways and means are being sought for 
increasing Japan’s exports without unduly dis- 
turbing existing trade channels. Considerable 
progress is being made in this direction. 

It is the view of the United States that Japan’s 
continued success with democratic government 
depends oan on that nation’s ability to sus- 
tain itself economically as well as on the extent to 
which the remaining free democratic nations of 
the world will accept and cooperate with Japan in 
the mutual task of preserving peace and demo- 
cratic principles. The United States, therefore, 
hopes that the new Japan will gradually be ac- 
cepted as another democratic nation working for 
the same freedoms, for the same betterment of 
mankind, and for the same high ideals which all 
democratic countries are seeking to uphold. 

The United States does not desire to continue 
indefinitely in Japan as an occupying power. For 
some time, it has felt that the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Japan is an urgent matter. Some 2 
years ago, it proposed a preliminary conference 
for the setting up of procedure for the negotiation 
of such a treaty. 

Uniesbenatih , progress, thus far, has been 
blocked by the failure to reach an agreement with 
the Soviet Union as to what powers should par- 
ticipate in the negotiation. The Soviet Union 
has insisted that the Japanese peace treaty is a 
matter for primary consideration by the Council 
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of Foreign Ministers where each power has a veto; 
whereas, the United States and various other 
powers have taken the view that all 13 member 
nations of the Far Eastern Commission, including 
India, should have an equal right of participation. 
Unfortunately, no way has yet been found out of 
this deadlock. 

I would be lacking in frankness if I should give 
the impression that the United States, after having 
participated in disarming Japan, has any intention 
with or without a peace treaty of withdrawin 
from that country under conditions which woul 
leave it defenseless before an aggressively inclined 
neighbor which has too frequently demonstrated 
that it follows a policy of expansion wherever it 
finds weakness. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


Similarly, it is not the intention of the United 
States to remain quiescent in case any aggressive 
power should attack the Philippines. The United 
States feels a deep amenealliee for this young 
republic. For years it pursued a policy of de- 
veloping the Philippine people for their eventual 
independence, and it has followed, with sympa- 
thetic interest, the progress of the Philippines as 
an independent country. Few countries suffered 
more than the Philippines from the ravages of the 
war. The United States has given them extensive 
economic aid since the war, and, by mutual agree- 
ment, it has established military bases in the Phil- 
ippines for our common defense against armed 
aggression. 

Although the Philippines, at the present time, 
do not seem to be in danger of an armed attack 
from without, they still have enormous economic 
difficulties to overcome. The economic future of 
the Philippines now depends primarily upon the 
efforts of the Philippine Government and of the 
people themselves. The United States, however, 
_ prepared to consider how it can best assist these 
efforts. 


INDONESIA 


The Asian country which has most recently 
joined the international community as an inde- 
pendent nation is Indonesia. The United States 
devoted much effort to the end that the birth of 
this new nation should be achieved with as little 
human suffering as possible and should take place 
without the creation of deep-seated hatreds of last- 
ing vindictiveness. 

The United States and the other nations, assum- 
ing a similar position in this respect, have been, 
at times, during the last 2 years, victims of mis- 
representation and of misguided and, at times, 
malicious criticism. The world can be thankful 
primarily to the high statesmanship of the leaders 
of Indonesia and the Netherlands for the example 
of patience, perseverance, and courage which they 
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displayed in bringing to a close a dispute which 
was painful to friends of both parties and a men- 
ace to the peace. Immediately following estab- 
lishment of Indonesian independence, the United 
States, at the request of the new government, 
extended to it through the Export-Import Bank 
considerable financial assistance. This assistance 
is being granted directly because the needs of 
Indonesia are so specific and so urgent that they 
cannot brook the delays which would be encoun- 
tered before they could be met through the existing 
international agencies. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The United States also is deeply interested in 
the welfare and development of the peoples of 
other countries of Southeast Asia—namely, those 
of Thailand, Indochina, Malaya, and Burma. It 
is its belief that the British have been and are 
conscientiously discharging their responsibilities 
so far as the people of Malaya are concerned. It 
feels that the British are aiding them to prepare 
for a fuller degree of self-government and, at the 
same time, are protecting them from the ruthless 
terrorists who, if not checked, would engulf the 
whole country in a cruel, bloody, senseless tyranny. 

Since the conclusion of the war, Thailand has 
made marked progress in the direction of economic 
stability. It is the hope of the United States that 
it will be able senenaie to continue to develop its 
resources, to improve the lot of its people, and to 
maintain its political independence and territorial 
integrity. The United States is ready to give it 
appropriate assistance in this direction. 


VIET NAM 


The United States some weeks ago extended 
—— to Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia. 

The United States is convinced that the Bao Dai 
Government of Viet Nam reflects more accurately 
than any rival claimants to power in Viet Nam the 
nationalist aspirations of the people of that 
country. It hopes, by its policies with regard to 
Viet Nam, to contribute to the peaceful progress 
of Viet Namese people toward the realization of 
the fruits of self-government. The Soviet Union 
and Communist China have already recognized as 
the government a group headed by a well-known 
Moscow-trained Communist. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult for a man to serve two masters. It is impos- 
sible, in the opinion of the United States, for a 
Communist in the Moscow sense of the term to be 
a genuine nationalist. My Government is con- 
vinced that any movement headed by a Moscow- 
recognized Communist such as Ho Chi Minh must 
be in the direction of subservience to a foreign 
state, not in that of independence or self-govern- 
ment. My Government felt, therefore, that Bao 
Dai offered more opportunity to the Viet Namese 
people to develop their own national life than a 
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leader who, in accordance with his political creed, 
must obey the orders of international communism. 


BURMA 


Of all the new states of Asia, with the possible 
exception of Korea, Burma has suffered the great- 
est vicissitudes. Severely damaged by war, it be- 
came independent before these damages were re- 
paired and before its economy had recovered from 
the effects of military occupation. This series of 
terroristic acts deprived it of some of its most able 
leaders ; and internal strife has added to the misery 
already existing as a result of world war. Never- 
theless, the Burmese leaders and people have dis- 
played both courage and tenacity in their efforts 
to maintain the integrity of their country. Al- 
though the Burmese, in general, have been at- 
tempting to solve their problems in their own way, 
it is my understanding that they have been looking 
to some of the members of the Commonwealth for 
a certain amount of economic and other assistance 
and that some such assistance is being extended to 
them. It is also my understanding that Burmese 
leaders have mere expressed hope for assistance 
from the United States. I am not aware of the 
specific needs of Burma from the United States or 
of the extent to which the United States might 
be able to assist Burma just now. There can be no 
doubt, however, of the desire of the United States 
to do what it can in the circumstances to assist the 
Government and people of Burma in keeping their 
ship of state on a level keel. 


CHINA 


I do not have the time in this brief talk to do 
justice to the complicated important problems of 
the current policies of the United States with re- 
gard to China. I shall therefore merely touch on 
that problem in passing. The Government of the 
United States has not recognized the Communist 
government set up in Peiping as the Government 
of China. It has not failed to do so because the 
Peiping Government is composed largely of Com- 
munists; neither is its failure to extend recogni- 
tion based on a contention that that government 
has not succeeded in obtaining control over most 
of those areas of China which are not directly or 
indirectly under the control of the Soviet Union. 

The United States cannot give serious considera- 
tion to the recognition of the Peiping regime in 
view of the manner in which the latter has treated 
American consular representatives and United 
States business representatives in areas under its 
control until that government has given a clearer 
indication of its intention to live up to its inter- 
national obligations and to treat American diplo- 
matic and consular representatives and other 
American nationals in a manner prescribed by 
international custom established after a hundred 
years of experience in international intercourse. 
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The doubts of the United States with regard to 
the independence of action of the Peiping Govern- 
ment are strengthened by the complacency with 
which that government seems to regard the dis- 
membering of China. My Government continues 
in the meantime, to cherish deepest feelings of 
friendship for the Chinese people and feels con- 
cern for the integrity and independence of China. 


INDIA 


Since my arrival in India, I have made a number 
of talks relating to the policies of the United 
States in respect to India. 

I shall not, therefore, attempt to include a dis- 
cussion of the particular relations between our two 
countries—a subject which is so important to all 
of us that it cannot properly be treated in a survey 
of this kind. I should like, however, to stress the 
fact that at no time in our history have the people 
and Government of the United States had a Rear 
interest in or warmer feelings of friendship for 
the Government and people of India than they 
have at present. 

There is growing daily in the United States a 
better understanding of the high aspirations of 
India and of the difficult and complicated problems 
which must be overcome in the attainment of such 
aspirations. The American Government and peo- 
ple wish to do what is proper, effective, and pos- 
sible to be of assistance. They realize, however, 
that India’s problems are of a character which can 
be solved basically only by the Government and 
people of India, and they have confidence that 
India is equal to the tasks before it. 

During recent weeks, there have been current in 
New Delhi rumors to the effect that there is a grow- 
ing coolness on the part of the Government and 
people of the United States toward India. I un- 
derstand that these rumors have come to the atten- 
tion of a number of members of the Council. Iam 
told that some of my friends who are inclined to 
believe in the truth of these rumors submit as evi- 
dence of this growing coolness various articles 
which have appeared in the American press criti- 
cizing the position taken by India with regard to 
various international problems. The fact that the 
United States representatives in the Security 
Council have also not always seen eye to eye wit 
those of India is also advanced as evidence of a 
lack of friendliness on the part of the American 
Government toward India. 

I refer to these rumors with some hesitation 
since I am sure that most of you and, in fact, most 
Indians who have been following international 
developments give no credence to them. The ma- 
jority of you are aware that, in a democratic coun- 
try, the press is free to criticize, from time to time, 
the policies of its own government as well as those 
of various foreign governments. Some of this 
criticism is constructive; some of it, unfortunately, 
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is not helpful. A careful study of all of the ar- 
ticles relating to India which have appeared in the 
American press during the last few months, I am 
convinced, would indicate a friendly attitude and 
a desire for greater rs between our 
two countries. Similarly, it is not likely that our 
two Governments should always regard interna- 
tional problems from precisely the same point of 
view. The fact that, with respect to some point 
or other, the Government of the United States 
may not have been in fuli agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of India in the United Nations should not 
be interpreted as an indication that the attitude 
of the United States with regard to India is grow- 


ing unfriendly. 

The United. States, like India, is really tryin 
to make decisions on the basis of merit with regar 
to each international problem which presents it- 
self to the United Nations. Like India, we try 
not to permit considerations of friendship or close 
association to influence such decisions. It is a 
matter of record that from time to time sharp 
differences arise with respect to particular prob- 
lems between the United States and countries with 
which it has a long history of friendship and 
cooperation. Such differences, however, are not 
allowed to affect the general relations between the 
United States and these countries. 


Security Measures Against Aggression 


I am sure from conversations which I have had 
with some of my friends who are here this after- 
noon that they are thinking somewhat as follows: 
We have no criticism of the foreign policies of the 
United States as outlined but if the United States 
is really pursuing a policy of peace why does 
it have the atomic bomb and why is it develop- 
ing the hydrogen bomb? A peace-loving state 
should have nothing to do with instruments of 
destruction. 

My answer is that these bombs, as well as other 
equally terrifying weapons, are just as abhorrent 
to the United States as they are to India. The 
United States, however, may not be the only coun- 
try capable of producing them. For quite a num- 
ber of years, other powers have been concentratin 
their efforts to manufacture weapons of this kin 
So long as there is a sag that forces of ag- 
gression may be developing these instruments of 
mass destruction, the United States cannot afford 
to fall behind. 

It would be a gross betrayal of the free peoples 
of the world, including those of the United States, 
for the American Government to pursue a policy 
which might result in a situation in which the sole 
possessors of these weapons would be countries 
which would not hesitate to use them for the pur- 
pose of reducing the whole world to a kind of 
serfdom which prevails among those nations over 
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whom they have already succeeded in obtaining 
domination. 

In order to prevent the use of atomic energy in 
the destruction of mankind, the United States has 


proposed several years ago that, under the auspices 
of the United Nations, there be international con- 
trol of atomic materials and of the operation of 
atomic plants. Unfortunately, the Soviet Union 
has not agreed to this suggestion. The United 
States therefore has no choice other than to con- 
tinue to develop these deadly weapons. 

It is significant, in this connection, that no 
neighbors of the United States have indicated 
fear that it might take advantage of its possession 
of atomic weapons in order to enforce its will upon 
them or to deprive them of their freedom. 

A prominent member of the United States Sen- 
ate in commenting upon the decision of the Presi- 
dent that the Atomic Energy Commission should 
continue its work on atomic weapons, including 
the hydrogen bomb, summarized the feelings of 
most Americans when he said, 


The country has no alternative except to build the hydro- 
gen bomb. We have tried to get international control of 
these bomb weapons with accompanying rigid inspection 
to see that the agreement is carried out. We have been 
unsuccessful in this quest. Therefore we must provide 
for our Own security weapons at least equal and we hope 
superior to those of any conceivable would-be aggressor. 
In the present circumstances this is the surest way to pre- 
vent an attack upon us. Our failure to build while other 
nations are building the hydrogen bomb conceivably could 
put us at the mercy of a foreign power and destroy at once 
our own security as well as dismember the democratic 
liberty-loving world. However, while we are doing this 
we should keep the door open for control of these mass- 
destruction weapons with a rigid inspection that would 
give us the security we must have. 


I am sure that, although some of the countries of 
the free world may disagree with various aspects 
of the policies of the United States in respect to 
Asia, the majority of them within the limits im- 
posed upon them by force of geographical, eco- 
nomic, and other factors are in general following 

licies similar to those which I have tried to out- 
ine. The United States does not have the power, 
the influence, the resources, or the ability to attain 
singlehanded the objectives of its policies with 
regard to Asia. It is not endeavoring so to do. 

It depends upon the cooperation of all those in 
Asia as well as in other continents who feel that 
it would be unspeakably tragic if the peoples of 
Asia, after having made so gallant a struggle for 
the realization of their right to national existence 
and after having attained a position which would 
enable them to shape their own destinies, be forced 
under a new tyranny much more ruthless and total 
than any that they have hitherto experienced. 
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Radio Stations in U.S. Area 
in Germany Shift to New Frequencies 


[Released to the press March 13] 


All radio broadcasting services in the United 
States area of control in Germany will shift to a 
new pattern of frequencies beginning March 15, 
1950. The pattern of frequencies arranged for the 
United States area of control in Germany should 
not be confused with the Copenhagen Plan, which 
goes into effect on the same day and provides for 
the redistribution of medium- ~e 5 long-wave 
broadcasting frequencies throughout most of 
Europe, 

The shift in frequencies in the United States 
area of control of Germany moves to new wave 
lengths the operations of the established radio sta- 
tions in the United States area of control in Ger- 
many, together with the radio broadcasting serv- 
ices necessary for the Occupation Forces and the 
Voice of America relays. ies the Copenhagen 
Plan, the frequencies used for these broadcasts 
would have been, for the most part, withdrawn 
from Germany and distributed among other Euro- 
pean areas. The United States considers it is im- 
portant that the people of Europe be given access 
to all possible radio services and feels that the 
significance of the free flow of information in 
the development of democratic institutions and 
the conditions favorable to an enduring peace can- 
not be overestimated. 

In the summer of 1948, representatives of most 
European nations gathered in Copenhagen. They 
drafted a plan now known as the Copenhagen 
Plan which calls for a redistribution of European 
radio broadcast frequencies. Germany was with- 
out representation at the Conference. The United 
States was invited to attend but only in the ca- 
pacity of an observer. The Conference failed to 
take into account the minimum essential require- 
ments for radio broadcasting in the United States 
area of control in Germany, and the United States 
announced that it did not feel bound to the ob- 
servation of the Copenhagen Plan. 

Since the summer of 1948, the United States has 
made every effort to contribute to an equitable solu- 
tion of the problem of allocating European fre- 
quencies. The new pattern of frequencies which 
will be used in the United States area of control 
in Germany after March 14, 1950, is expected to 
represent a number of agreements which the 
United States is negotiating. They include the 
shared use of certain frequencies with other Euro- 
pean nations. The United States is prepared to 
continue its efforts in the search for arrangements 
which will protect the interests of all parties 
concerned. 
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Soviets Exploit Sinkiang 
Oil and Mineral Resources 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press March 31] 


Several weeks ago, I emphasized Soviet moves 
against China’s border provinces as one of the 
most significant developments in Asia today. 
When the texts of the Sino-Soviet agreements con- 
cluded in Moscow were announced, I pointed out 
that the important thing was not the provisions in 
them but the results which would flow from them. 

The recent announcement in the Soviet press of 
the setting up of two joint companies to exploit 
the oil and mineral resources of Sinkiang Province 
gives further point to what I said. We now see 
the apparent resumption on a grand scale of the 
process of detachment of Sinkiang Province, a 
process begun years ago and interrupted only 
briefly during the most desperate period of the 
last war. The device now being employed is that 
of the joint stock company, now familiar as an 
instrument of Soviet economic penetration and 
control in Manchuria and Eastern Europe. It 
seems clear that the effect of one of the unpub- 
lished agreements arrived at in Moscow last winter 
was to award the U.S.S.R. pre-eminent rights in 
China’s strategic western province. 

The peoples of Asia will be interested to note 
that, under the terms of the agreements, as an- 
nounced, one-half of the mineral and petroleum 

roduction accomplished will go to the U.S.S.R., 
Lenina: only one-half for the use of impoverished 
China. Evidently, Soviet economic “aid” is not 
cheaply bought, requiring, as we see in this case, 
both impairment of sovereignty and relinquish- 
ment of 50 percent of current production. 


Evacuation of Americans 
From Shanghai 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press March 31] 


Every effort is being made to carry out the evac- 
uation of American citizens from Shanghai. We 
are hopeful that it will be completed shortly. 

Shanghai authorities refused permission for the 
LST’s to be used as shuttle craft on the Yangtze to 
carry passengers and cargo from Shanghai to the 
General Gordon which was unable to enter the 
Yangtze because of the danger of mines. 

Our consul general, together with the American 
President Lines’ agent in Shanghai, then worked 
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out a local plan to charter two shallow draft 
Chinese-owned ships to ferry passengers down the 
Yangtze to the Gordon; but, by the time this plan 
had been worked out, the General Gordon was al- 
ready en route to Honolulu, where she arrived to- 
day on her regular schedule. 

Rene it would cost almost one-half million dol- 
lars to turn the Gordon back to Shanghai, it is not 
considered feasible todo so. Since the two LST’s 
also cannot be used, we have today ordered their 
return to Japan. 

We are now making arrangements in Manila to 
charter three commercial ships, two flying the 
Philippine flag and one under Panamanian regis- 
try. ese ships will rendezvous off the Yangtze 
for the transfer of passengers and cargo from the 
Chinese ships. 

These arrangements, of course, are subject to 
securing the approval of the Chinese Communist 
authorities in Shanghai for this operation. We 
assume they will approve and, accordingly, are 
proceeding with the plan as I have outlined it. 


U.S. and U.K. Discuss Administration 
for Canton and Enderbury Islands 
[Released to the press March 27] 


Representatives of the United Kingdom and 
the United States met in Washington today to dis- 
cuss the establishment of a system of joint admin- 
istration for Canton and Enderbury Islands. The 
meeting is expected to continue through March 29. 

The Government of the United States and the 
Government of the United Kingdom, without 
prejudice to their respective claims to Canton and 
Enderbury Islands, agreed, on April 6, 1939, to a 
joint control over these islands for a period of 50 
years. This agreement also provided that the ad- 
ministration of the islands should be determined 
by the two Governments in consultation as occa- 
sion might require. 

Sir Brian Freeston, British High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific and Governor of Fiji, 
heads the United Kingdom delegation which is 
composed of K. K. Thompson, Colontal Attaché 
British Embassy, J. E. S. Fawcett, Legal Adviser, 
British Embassy, D. C. Tebbit, Second Secretary, 
British Embassy. 

The United States is represented by Conrad E. 
Snow, Chairman, Department of State, William 
R. Vallance, Department of State, J. Harold Shul- 
law, Department of State, Mrs. Shirley Boskey, 
Department of the Interior, Franklin 8. Pollak, 
Department of Justice, R. D. McCree, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, C. O. Schick, Department of 
Commerce, and Matthew J. Marks, Department 
of the Treasury. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








NAC Invited To Meet at London 


[Released to the press March 28] 


The Department of State has been actively con- 
sidering for some time the possibility of a meeting 
of the North Atlantic Council (Nac) in Europe 
with Foreign Ministers attending. Representa- 
tives of other North Atlantic Treaty nations have, 
on several occasions, during the past few months, 
communicated with Secretary Acheson as to the 
possibility of such a meeting in the spring. Mr. 
Bevin has communicated to the Secretary, as the 
first year chairman of the Council, an invitation 
for the Council to meet in London, probably in 
May. 

esterday, there was a meeting here of the In- 
ternational Working Group which serves the 
Council, and Mr. Bevin’s invitation was communi- 
cated to the representatives of the other North 
Atlantic Treaty nations. It was proposed by the 
United States representative that Mr. Bevin’s 
invitation be accepted and that the Council meet 
in London about the middle of May. It is ex- 
ected that the views of all member nations will 
received shortly as to the desirability of a Coun- 
cil meeting and as to location and exact date. 

In view of the desire of Mr. Bevin, Mr. Schu- 
man, and the Secretary to meet as often as is useful 
and convenient, they will take the opportunity 
afforded by the Council meeting to conduct discus- 
sions on certain other problems of mutual concern. 


Tin Study Group Estimates 
Future Production and Consumption 


[Released to the press March 80] 


The International Tin Study Group met in 
Paris during the last week under the chairmanship 
of Georges Peter, Director of Economic Affairs at 
the Ministry for French Overseas Territories. 
The Group included representatives from Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, British colonial and dependent ter- 
ritories, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Indonesia, Italy, the Netherlands, Thailand, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States, and 
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observers from the United Nations, the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Cooperation, and the 
Tin Research Institute. Clarence Nichols on the 
Economic Resources and Security Staff Depart- 
ment of State, was the United States delegate. 

The Group examined the future position of the 
tin industry and the likely trends in its production 
and consumption under assumed conditions. It 
estimated that world production, which had been 
161,000 long tons in 1949, would be 172,000 tons in . 
1950, 191,000 tons in 1951 and 199,000 tons in 1952. 
In these estimates, it was assumed that conditions 
conducive to full production and also political and 
social stability in the main producing countries 
would exist; it further assumed only production 
from plant and equipment already in operation, 
under rehabilitation and under commitment. 

Unrestricted consumption of tin for commercial 
purposes under full industrial production was esti- 
mated at 127,000 long tons in 1950, 136,000 tons 
in 1951, and 140,000 tons in 1952. World consump- 
tion of tin, in 1949, had been 118,000 tons. 

These estimates of production and consumption 
did not take account of the U.S.S.R., whose posi- 
tion is not known. Only nominal production and 
consumption figures were included for China. 

The estimates showed, therefore, that there 
might be an excess of production over consump- 
tion for commercial purposes of about 45,000 tons 
in 1950 and higher figures later. On the other 
hand, it appeared very likely that for some time 
(although the Group could not indicate for how 
long ahead) substantial tonnages of tin would be 
absorbed by the United States for strategic stock- 
piling purposes over and above the demand for 
commercial purposes. 

_ The Group also considered a draft international 
tin agreement drawn up by a working party in 
November, 1949, the objective of which was to at- 
tain a degree of equilibrium between supply and 
demand in general harmony with the principles 
of the Habana charter. The Group amended and 
modified this draft agreement in many respects as 
regards its general provisions as well as its de- 
tailed provisions for the control of exports and a 
buffer stock. 

The Group did not reach unanimous agreement 
concerning future steps. The Group, by a ma- 
jority, adopted a resolution requesting the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations to convene, 
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in accordance with the provisions of the Habana 
charter, a United Nations conference at any early 
date to which all members of the United Nations 
would be invited in order to discuss a commodity- 
control agreement on tin. Nine members (Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Bolivia, British colonial and 
dependent territories, Canada, India, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, and Indonesia) sup- 
rted the resolution. Three members (China, 
hailand, and France) abstained. Two members 
(Italy and Czechoslovakia) were not present at 
the final session and took no part in the considera- 
tion of the resolution. While none of the govern- 
ments at this stage is committed to any text, the 
draft agreement a ared by the Study Group will 
be submitted by the Study Group to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations as the basis for dis- 
cussion at such a conference and will be published 
by the secretariat of the Study Group in the near 
future. * 


South Pacific Conference 


The Department of State announced on March 
31 that South Seas Islanders—representatives of 
various Pacific island peoples, Samoans, Fijians, 
Solomon, and New Guinea islanders—will hold a 
conference, April 25—May 6, at Suva, capital of 
Fiji, to discuss common problems of health, village 
schooling, and their general economic and social 
welfare. 

This South Pacific Conference is unique in that, 
for the first time in history, representatives of the 
various territories of the region are meeting to- 
gether to consider their mutual problems and to 
make recommendations for solving these problems 
on a regional basis. The convening of such a 
conference has been made possible through the 
collaborative efforts of the six Metropolitan Gov- 
ernments which are members of the South Pacific 
Commission. 

This Commission was established in 1948 as a 
consultative and advisory body to the six Govern- 
ments with non-self-governing territories in the 
South Seas area—Australia, France, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

The South Pacific Conference is an auxiliary 
body to the Commission and was provided for by 
the terms of the agreement establishing the Com- 
mission in order to associate with the work of the 
Commission representatives of the local inhab- 
itants and official and nonofficial institutions in 
the territories of the area. The agreement states 
that a session of the Conference shall be convoked 
within 2 years after the agreement comes into 
force, and after that, at 3-year intervals. The 
Conference will be convened at such intervals in 
one of the territories within the scope of the Com- 
mission, and the chairman of each session will be 
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one of the Commissioners of the Government in 
whose territory the session is held. Sir Brian 
Freeston, K.C.M.G., O.B.E., Senior Commissioner 
for the United Kingdom, British High Commis- 
sioner for the Western Pacific and Governor of 
Fiji, will preside at this first session. 

he one United States possession which falls 
within the scope of the South Pacific Commission 
is American Samoa. The delegates to attend this 
first meeting from American Samoa were selected 
by the Fono (Island Legislature) of that territor 
and consists of two of the senior chiefs, High 
Chief Tuitele and High Chief Tufele. Advisers 
will be High Talking Chief Tuiasosopo and Lt. 
E. V. P. Horne, USN, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral for the Island. 

In addition to the 15 non-self-governing terri- 
tories (Papua, New Guinea, Nauru, Western 
Samoa, Cook Islands, Tokelau Islands, New Cale- 
donia and dependencies, French Oceanic Estab- 
lishments, Fiji, British Solomon Island Protector- 
ate, Condiminium of New Hebrides, Gilbert 
Islands, Ellice Islands, Netherlands New Guinea, 
and American Samoa), the independent Kingdom 
of Tonga will send a delegation. 

Meetings will be held at Nasinu Training Col- 
lege. One interesting feature of the Conference 
will be the exhibits brought to the meeting by the 
delegates which will enable the various groups to 
become acquainted with each other’s ways of liv- 
ing. The exhibits will generally be limited to 
portable items such as fishing tackle, tools, maps, 
ae sy and films. Any such exhibits 
donated by the delegates will form part of the 
Commission’s library-museum. 

English and French will be the official languages 
of the Conference. Various delegations nh, Ie - 
ing their own interpreters to translate into the 
dialects of the region. 

The Conference will have three main topics for 
consideration and papers are, in some instances, 
being prepared by the delegates themselves. All 
of the subjects will be presented by the delegates. 

The main topics of discussion are: Public 
health—(mosquito control and the healthy vil- 
lage) ; social development—(the village school, 
vocational training, and cooperative societies) ; 
economic development—(fisheries methods, im- 
provement and diversification of food and export 
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he last item on the agenda will give the dele- 
gates the opportunity to propose subjects for the 
next session of the Conference. 

The Conference will be followed by the fifth 
session of the South Pacific Commission at which 
recommendations made by the Conference will be 
considered. 

The two United States Commissioners, Dr. 
Felix M. Keesing of Stanford University, and 
Milton Shalleck, attorney of New York City, will 
attend the Conference as observers. Robert R. 
Robbins, Acting Director of the Office of Depend- 
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ent Area Affairs, Department of State, and Claude 
G. Ross, American consul at Nouméa, New Cale- 
donia, will attend as advisers. 

In addition, representatives of the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies and of scientific 
and mission bodies have been invited as observers. 
Dr. Harold J. Coolidge, Executive Secretary of the 
Pacific Science Board, National Research Council, 
_— represent United States science at the Con- 

erence. 


U.S. To Apply to GATT for 
Waiver on Potatoes 


[Released to the press March 24] 


The Department of State announced today that 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments has recommended that application be made 
immediately to the Contracting Parties to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, at the fourth 
session now meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, under 
the provisions of article X XV, paragraph 5 (a), 
of the General Agreement, for a temporary waiver 


with respect to the United States tariff obligation 
concerning the importation into the United States 
of white or Irish potatoes, other than certified 
seed potatoes. 

Under the agreement, as it now stands, table po- 
tatoes in addition to the normal 1 million-bushel 
tariff quota are permitted entry at the tariff-quota 
rate of 37.5 cents (the nonquota rate is 75 cents) 
per 100 pounds by the amount that the September 
1 crop estimate of the United States Department of 
Agriculture is less than 350 million bushels. 

t is proposed that, under the contemplated 
change, for the crop year 1950-51, this figure be 
reduced to 335 million bushels, which is the United 
States Department of Agriculture production goal, 
so that additional quantities above the normal 
tariff quota need not be permitted entry at the 
37.5 cent rate unless the September 1 estimate falls 
below 335 million bushels. 

Any views of interested persons or groups with 
regard to this application should be submitted im- 
mediately to the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, which is the committee established to 
receive views on trade-agreement matters. All 
communications on this matter should be addressed 
to: The Chairman, Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, Tariff Commission Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


High Frequency Broadcasting 


On April 1, the Department of State announced 
that the following United States delegation has 
been designated to attend the International Tele- 
communication Union (Irv) International High 
Frequency Broadcasting Conference which con- 
vened at Florence, Italy today: 


Chairman 


J. Paul Barringer, deputy director, Office of Transport and 
Communication Policy, Department of State 


Vice Chairmen 


Fred H. Trimmer, chief, Broadcast Frequency Unit, Pro- 
gram Planning and Evaluation Staff, Department of 
State 

Harvey B. Otterman, associate chief, Telecommunication 
Policy Staff, Department of State 


Advisers 


Marden G. Cooke, consultant, International Telecommuni- 
cations, Department of Defense 

Louis A. De La Fleur, assistant chief, Frequency Alloca- 
tion and Treaty Division, Bureau of Engineering, 
Federal Communications Commission 
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Julia M. Gilbert, chief, International Report and Records 
Section, Frequency Allocation and Treaty Division, 
Bureau of Engineering, Federal Communications 
Commission 

Morton Glatzer, assistant chief, Division of International 
Broadcasting, Department of State 

— Gordon, American consul, Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands 

Jack W. Herbstreit, chief, Tropospheric Propagation Re- 
search Section, Central Radio Propagation Labora- 
tory, National Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce 

Raymond Kaplan, radio engineer, Division of Interna- 
tional Broadcasting, Department of State 

Roger C. Legge, Jr., propagation analyst, Division of In- 
ternational Broadcasting, Department of State 


Kenneth W. Miller, chief, Applications Branch, Television 
Broadcasting Division, Bureau of Engineering, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 

A. Prose Walker, chief, Allocations Branch, Television 
Broadcasting Division, Bureau of Engineering, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 


Secretary of Delegation 


Lyle L. Schmitter, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 
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Provisions of the International Telecommuni- 
cation Convention of 1947 stipulated that certain 
bands within the radio spectrum should be allo- 
cated for use in high frequency sameneing. 
The Conference to be convened at Florence will 
consider certain frequency assignment plans which 
have been developed in an effort to provide for the 
equitable distribution of the available space in 
those bands among the nations of the world. If 
agreement is reached at the Conference, a high 
frequency assignment plan will be presented to an 
etvecodinary Administrative Conference which 
will be held at Geneva in September to adopt a 
frequency list for all services. 

ork on the formulation of an assignment plan 
for use in connection with high frequency broad- 
casting was initiated at an International Confer- 
ence on High Frequency Broadcasting held at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, August 16—September 2, 
1947. This Conference organized a Planning 
Committee to draft some frequency plans to be 
presented to another full conference to be held in 
Mexico in 1948. The planning Committee met in 
Geneva from March until May 1948 and again at 
Mexico City in October 1948 immediately preced- 
ing the opening of the full conference. 

The Mexico City High Frequency Broadcasting 
Conference, which extended from October 1948 to 
April 1949, resulted in the formulation of a partial 
plan (known as the “Mexico City Plan”). This 
plan was not acceptable, however, to the United 
States. The Mexico City conference also estab- 
lished a Technical Plan Committee to further de- 
velop the partial plan formulated at the Mexico 
City conference. This Technical Plan Committee 
met in Paris during the summer of 1949 and has 
been meeting again in Florence during the past 
month. 

The formulation of an equitable plan of fre- 
quency distribution is of prime importance to the 
United States as well as to the other countries of 
the world, for only a limited number of frequen- 
cies are suitable for international communications. 
Of this number, a small percentage have been 
allocated by international agreement for high fre- 
quency broadcasting, while the remainder of the 
frequencies suitable for long-distance communica- 
tion have been allocated to services dealing with 
aeronautical needs, maritime needs, radio amateur 
activities, and press and message transmissions 
(mainly in Morse code). As a result of the scar- 
city of frequencies suitable for long distance trans- 
mission, almost every country of the world has 
displayed considerable interest in obtaining its 
share of the short wave broadcasting frequencies. 
While the United States offered at the Mexico 
City High Frequency Broadcasting Conference 
to reduce its own requirements if the other coun- 
tries of the world would reduce their demands 
proportionately, most countries refused to partici- 
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pate in such a reduction. The Mexico City Plan 
was not acceptable to the United States for this 
reason. 
It is anticipated that most of the 81 member 
nations of the International Telecommunication 
Union will attend the a nimepeye, | High Fre- 
quency Broadcasting Conference at Florence. 


U.N. Transport and Communications Commission 


The Department of State announced on March 
27 that George P. Baker, United States represen- 
tative on the United Nations Transport and 
Communications Commission, will attend that 
Commission’s fourth session which convenes at 
Lake Success on March 27. Designated to assist 
him as advisers are: 

John M. Cates, Jr., Acting Officer in Charge, United Na- 
tions Cultural and Human Rights Affairs, Office of 
United Nations Economic and Social Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Edmund H. Kellogg, Acting Officer in Charge, United Na- 
tions Economic Affairs, Office of United Nations 
Economic and Social Affairs, Department of State 

Henry H. Kelly, Chief, Inland Transport Policy Staff, 
Department of State 


The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion, one of nine functional commissions of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council was 
established in May 1946. Fifteen member gov- 
ernments of the United Nations are members of 
the Commission. 

The provisional agenda for the fourth session 
provides for the consideration, among other 
things, of such subjects as barriers to the interna- 
tional transport of goods; unification of maritime 
tonnage measurement; problems of maritime 
shipping affecting Latin America; transport sta- 
tistics; coordination of inland transport; and 
international road transport. 


John Sherman Cooper To Serve 
as Consultant to Secretary 


On March 28, the Department of State an- 
nounced that, at the request of the President and 
the Secretary of State, John Sherman Cooper, 
former Senator from Kentucky and former 
United States representative at the fourth regular 
meeting of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, has agreed to serve as a consultant to the 
Secretary of State in connection with the proposed 
meetings of the North Atlantic Pact Council and 
the discussions to be held in London in May. 

Mr. Cooper will assist in the Department’s prep- 
arations for these conferences and will accompany 
the Secretary of State to Europe. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[April 1-7] 
international Court of Justice 


The International Court of Justice at The Hague 
delivered, on March 30, an advisory opinion on 
the interpretation of the peace treaties with Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania. By 11 votes in 
favor to 3 opposed, the Court answered in the 
affirmative the first two questions referred to it 
by the General Assembly in connection with the 
alleged violations of human rights in Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania. 

The questions asked were (1) whether diplo- 
matic exchanges between Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania, and certain signatories to the Treaties of 
Peace with these three countries, disclose the ex- 
istence of disputes subject to the treaty provisions 
for the settlement of disputes and (2) if so, 
whether Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania are 
obliged to carry out the relevant treaty provisions, 
including the appointment of their representa- 
tives to the Treaty Commissions mentioned in 
these provisions. Judge Winiarski, Judge Zoricic, 
and Judge Kaylor filed dissenting opinions, in 
which they maintained that the Court could not 
properly answer the General Assembly’s questions. 

The other two questions in this connection asked 
5, Bove General Assembly will be considered by the 

urt if, at the end of 30 days, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral notifies the Court that the three governments 
concerned have failed to notify him that they 
have appointed representatives to the Treaty 
Commission. 

The third question asks whether in the case of 
one party failing to appoint its representative, the 
Secretary-General would be authorized to appoint 
the third member of the Commission upon the 
request of the other party to a dispute. In the 
event of an affirmative reply to this question, the 
Assembly asked in its fourth question whether a 
Commission consisting of one national repre- 
sentative and a third member appointed by the 
Secretary-General would be competent to make a 
definitive and binding decision in settlement of a 
dispute. 


Trusteeship Council 


With the final vote approving the Jerusalem 
statute as a whole, the Trostecahip Council com- 
pleted its sixth session on April 4 in Geneva. All 
members voted in favor of the statute except the 
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United Kingdom and the United States, which 
abstained. 

United States Ambassador Francis B. Sayre 
explained his vote by recalling that the United 
States had voted favorably on many individual 
articles of the statute but had certain reservations 
on a number of others. 

Immediately following the statute’s approval, a 
resolution sponsored jointly by the United States, 
Australia, Belgium, and the Philippines was intro- 
duced. This resolution, approved by a vote of 10-0 
with the United Kingdom abstaining, requests 
Council President Roger Garreau to transmit the 
statute to the present occupants of Jerusalem 
(Israel and J prog | to request their cooperation 
and to report on these matters to the Council’s 
seventh session, scheduled to convene on June 1. 

An Iraqi-Egyptian proposal requesting the 
Council President to revise the draft instructions 
to the Governor of Jerusalem was rejected. 


Social Commission 


The sixth session of the 18-member Social Com- 
mission opened April 3 at Lake Success. After 
electing Dr. José A. Correa (Ecuador) as Chair- 
man, the Commission adopted a 14-item agenda, 
which includes such items as the long-range work 
program of the Commission—migration, social 


‘rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, fam- 


ily welfare, and prevention of crime and the treat- 
ment of offenders. In keeping with the pattern 
followed in other United Nations bodies, the Soviet 
and Polish representatives declined to participate 
in the work of the Commission, after they failed in 
their effort to have the “Kuomintang” representa- 
tive expulsed. 

In introducing the Secretary-General’s report, 
Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Director of the United Nations 


‘Social Affairs Department, explained that the pre- 


paratory experimental period of United Nations 
work in the social field, which was already a “con- 
firmed success,” was past and that meee for a 
permanent action program was now needed. 

A final decision on the long-range work pro- 
gram is to be taken later in the session. Mean- 
while, a committee, comprising the United States, 
South Africa, New Zealand, was named to prepare 
a tentative program based on the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report and the Commission’s discussion of it. 
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Department Officers Answer Charges Made by Senator McCarthy 


STATEMENT BY ESTHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER'! 


My name is Esther Caukin Brunauer. I live, 
with my husband and our two children, at 3417 
Quebec Street NW., Washington, D.C. I am an 
officer of the Department of State; my present 
position is Assistant Director for Policy Liaison of 
the Unesco Relations Staff. I came to the Depart- 
ment in 1944, after 17 years of continuous service 
on the staff of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women as Associate in International Edu- 
cation. I am a native of California. My ances- 
tors for several generations back—Caukins, Black- 
wells, Reillys, Welches, Tates, Bushes, Upsons, and 
Smiths—were part and parcel of the growth of 
America. None of them became rich or famous, 
but they were steadfast and loyal citizens, with 
high standards of personal tans el and with the 
habit of speaking their minds freely and openly. 
I come before you today to avail myself of the 
opportunity you have given me, in accordance with 
my request, to speak my mind freely and openly 
in reply to charges made against me by a Senator of 
the United States—charges made in violation of 
the traditions of fairness which are among our 
oldest heritages. 

My first notice that charges might be made 
against me came on February 11 when I was called 
by a reporter who said that Senator McCarthy, in 
an off-the-record press conference, had mentioned 
my name as one of four cases that he intended later 
to make public in connection with the claim which 
he was making on a speaking tour that there were 
Communists in the Department of State. As a 
result of this warning, I read very carefully the 
list of numbered cases which Senator McCarthy 
read on the Senate floor on February 20. On the 
second reading, I observed that No. 47 contained 
a reference to a husband in the Navy Department 
and a date of employment which coincided with 
my own. I, therefore, assumed that I was No. 
47 although the “facts” contained in No. 47 con- 
sisted so largely of innuendoes and veiled refer- 
ences that it would be impossible to say whether 
they were intended to apply to me or to anyone 


* Made before a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations on Mar. 27, 1950, and released to 
the press on the same date. 
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else. Then, on March 13, I was informed by news- 
oS er that I had been mentioned by Senator 

cCarthy before this Subcommittee as one of the 
cases which he claimed proved his contention that 
there were persons in the State Department who 
were disloyal to the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a loyal American. I am 
not a Communist and never have been a Com- 
munist. I have never engaged in Communist ac- 
tivities. I am not a Communist sympathizer and 
never have been a Communist sympathizer. I do 
not have, and I never have had, any sympathy for 
any doctrine which conflicts with the basic prin- 
ciples of our American democracy. I support the 
President’s loyalty program and en been cleared 
under that program. I have enough confidence in 
the prior! of our American institutions to be- 
lieve that Communists and their sympathizers can 
be kept out of our Government without violating 
the traditional American principles of decency 
and fair play. Before I was given a hearing, my 
name was first divulged as one who was about to 
be attacked and then I was publicly branded as dis- 
loyal without having had an opportunity to speak 
in my own defense. In fact, ecko cCarthy 
said on March 13 that I presented such a danger 
to the country that my case should be the “very 
first case” to be investigated by this Committee. 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that after this state- 
ment about me had reverberated in the headlines 
for a few days I lost my priority and there is now 
another case which Senator McCarthy claims is 
the number one case, upon which he is willing to 
stand or fall. 

I do not exaggerate in saying that in this hearing 
my reputation is at stake. I am aware that no- 
where in his public statements did Senator Mc- 
Carthy actually apply the word “disloyal” to me, 
but his insinuations were plain and the news- 
papers, though they have been fair, were quick to 
see what he had in mind. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity which this Committee is giving me to 
answer these charges, but no matter how satis- 
factory my answers may be to this Committee the 
news of the denial may never catch up with the 
accusation. The effects of these insinuations have 
not been limited to the press. In my household 
there are two small children and an elderly grand- 
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mother, besides myself and my husband. We are 
all upset and bewildered. Since March 13th, we 
have received anonymous telephone calls, accom- 

anied by threats and profanity, with such advice 
as “Get out of this neighborhood, you Communists, 
or you will be carried out in a box.” All of you 
who have families will realize the effect this has 
on the atmosphere of a home—you know how you 
would feel if it were happening in your home. 
Senator McCarthy may have his own reasons for 
what he has done and the way he has done it, but 
I will never be able to understand them. 

Senator McCarthy began his attack on me by 
saying that I was “the first assistant to Alger Hiss 
in the San Francisco Conference.” This is an 
advanced form of guilt by association. Moreover, 
it is incorrect. I had no personal or official con- 
tact with Mr. Hiss at San Francisco. At the San 
Francisco conference, I was a technical adviser in 
the delegation of the United States. Mr. Hiss 
was the Secretary General of the Conference and 
was not a member of our delegation. Although I 
was not an assistant to Mr. Hiss, I was an assist- 
ant and adviser to the late Congressman Bloom, 
who was one of the United States representatives 
there. In Washington, my work, up until Febru- 
ary 1946, was in the Office of Special Political 
Affairs. I was about the fourth in line in one of 
the divisions of this Office. A few months after 
I started this work, Mr. Hiss began his connection 
with the Office, first as Deputy Director and then 
as Director. My contacts with Mr. Hiss in this 
work were infrequent and routine. 

Senator McCarthy also charges that I was in- 
strumental in committing the American Associa- 
tion of University Women to various front enter- 
prises “particularly in the so-called consumer 
field.” He refers particularly to an instance re- 
ported in the New York 7imes of April 27, 1943, 
in which “The American Association of University 
Women joined with the Consumers’ Union, The 
League of Women Shoppers, and other completely 
controlled Communist fronts.” The Senator went 
on to say that I took this action knowingly and 
was not mistaken about what I was doing. The 
Senator, however, is badly mistaken. I believe the 
Chairman already has in his hands a letter ad- 
dressed to him from Kathryn McHale, General 
Director of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, in which she states, “at no time 
did Mrs. Brunauer have any connection with the 
Association’s consumer program.” 

The report in the New York 7'imes to which Sen- 
ator McCarthy referred obliquely, but did not 
quote, lists a total of 15 women’s organizations 
who strongly urged grade labeling of canned fruits 
and vegetables as a means of making price control 
more effective. The Senator mentioned by name 
the only two organizations which were ever offi- 
cially cited as Communist controlled. Senator 
McCarthy did not read the entire list of these 
organizations, which included such bodies as the 
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American Home Economics Association and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. The en- 
tire list is available to the Committee. 

Senator McCarthy has also charged that I pre- 
sided at a Washington meeting of Friends of the 
Soviet Union in 1936 and that Myra Page spoke 
at that meeting. I do not recall that wagers 
I have no recollection of ever meeting Miss Page, 
but I have ascertained that I did preside and Miss 
Page spoke on “Who Rules in Soviet Russia.” As 
has been indicated in the letter from Miss McHale 
to the Chairman, to which I referred a few min- 
utes ago, my position with the American Associa- 
tion of University Women was that of Associate 
in International Education and Relations. In that 
capacity, it was part of my job to attend and pre- 
side upon occasions at meetings of numerous or- 
ganizations in this field. In 1936, the attitude of 
most Americans toward the Soviet Union was 
friendly and hopeful. I had no way of ascertain- 
ing then that the organization called the American 
Friends of the Soviet Union would at some later 
time be declared subversive. I was never a member 
of that organization, and it was not considered 
reprehensible or a sign of disloyalty for American 
citizens to attend lectures on conditions in Soviet 
Russia, even if made by Soviet sympathizers. 

Senator McCarthy next charges that I signed 
a Call to the Annual Meeting of the American 
Youth Congress held in July 1939. I did sign 
this Call and I invite your attention to the creed 
which was adopted at the meeting. The creed 
contains a pledge to “seek progress only within 
the framework of the American system of gov- 
ernment” and to “oppose all undemocratic tenden- 
cies and all forms of dictatorship.” I was one of 
110 signers. The other signers included persons 
who were active in women’s organizations, health 
organizations, educational institutions, social serv- 
ice organizations, and religious groups. I believe 
this Committee will be particularly interested in 
the signers who were active in public life. These 
included Senator Capper of Kansas, Senator Lo- 
gan of Kentucky, Senator Murray of Montana, 
and Senator Wagner of New York. They also in- 
cluded Representative Coffee of Washington, 
Representative Dunn of Pennsylvania, Represen- 
tative Ford of California, Representative Fries of 
Illinois, Representative Geyer of California, Rep- 
resentative Izak of California, Governor Bottolf- 
sen of Idaho, Governor Dickenson of Michigan, 
Governor Jones of Arizona, Governor Moses of 
North Dakota, and Governor Olson of California. 
They also included two members of the Cabinet, 
Postmaster General Farley and Secretary of In- 
terior Ickes. My recollection of this Call is that 
it represented an attempt of the liberals to capture 
the leadership of the American Youth organiza- 
tions. The fact that the American Youth Con- 
gress has been cited by the Attorney General as a 
subversive organization is an indication that we 
failed, but if we are to be criticized it is perhaps 
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because we were not active and aggressive enough 
to succeed. At least we tried. 

The Senator states that I was active in the 
launching of the American Union for Concerted 
Peace Efforts. That is true and I am proud of 
the fact. 

He states that the American Union for Con- 
certed Peace Efforts was cited as a Communist- 
front organization. That is less than a half-truth, 
It was, in fact, cited by the Dies Committee on 
March 29, 1944, but not as a Communist-front 
organization. It was cited as “an organization 
with the same aims as the American Congress for 
Peace and Democracy, a Communist-front advo- 
cating collective security prior to the signing of 
the Stalin-Hitler Pact” of 1939. The American 
Union for Concerted Peace Efforts did advocate 
collective security. So did the loyal members of 
the League of Nations. So do all the loyal mem- 
bers of the present United Nations. These aims 
appear to have been shared by the American Con- 

ress for Peace and Democracy up to the time of 
the Stalin-Hitler Pact. No other aims were 
shared by that organization and the American 
Union for Concerted Peace Efforts. These aims 
were, of course, abandoned by the Communists, 
according to the party line, upon the announce- 
ment of the Pact. They were not abandoned by 
the American Union for Concerted Peace Efforts; 
on the contrary they were intensified. 

The Senator states that the leader of the Ameri- 
can Union for Concerted Peace Efforts was the 
editor of the Daily Worker. Thisis entirely false. 
The editor of the Daily Worker was a member of 
the Executive Committee of the American Con- 
gress for Peace and Democracy. Neither he nor 
any other Communist played any part in the direc- 
tion of the American Union for Concerted Peace 
Efforts. The Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Union for Concerted Peace 
Efforts was Dr. Clark M. Eichelberger, at that 
time President of the American Association for 
the League of Nations and now President of the 
American Association for the United Nations. 
The fifteen other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, including myself, were persons of known 
loyalty to the United States. There were no Com- 
munists in this group. The American Union for 
Concerted Peace Efforts was succeeded by the Wil- 
liam Allen White Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies. The work of this Com- 
mittee, in combating the Communist Party line, 
is well known. I was one of the founders of this 
Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have answered Senator 
McCarthy’s charges against me. If any of my 
answers is not entirely clear, I should be glad to 
supplement them to the best of my ability. I 
would like to present a group of letters which I 
have been requested to deliver to the Chairman. 

I offer also a list of my publications. It is pos- 
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sible that a very brief summary of the high points 
in my career may save time in the end. 

I was born and brought up in the State of Cali- 
fornia. I received my Ph.D. at Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1927 in History and Political Science, 
My principal interest since my graduation has 
been in international relations. My first job was 
in that field. It lasted 17 years. It was with 
the American Association of University Women. 
I have been in the Department of State ever since. 

One of my most ope projects for the 
American Association of University Women may 
be considered to deserve special mention. This 
was a study of national defense in relation to 
foreign policy which was undertaken by the Na- 
tional Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 
under a commission of which I was chairman. 
The report, entitled National Defense, Institutions, 
Concepts, Policies, was published in 1937 by the 
Women’s Press of the YWCA. After that, the 
Commission reported annually on the problems of 
the national defense establishment which were 
important in the ever more critical international 
situation. Admiral Standley, who was then Chief 
of Naval Operations, has stated to me that he con- 
siders that this study was largely responsible for 
converting various pacifistic organizations in this 
country and thus making possible an immediate 
program of rearmament. 

In this regard, I think the Committee will also 
be interested in the part that I played in the inter- 
national activities of the American Association of 
University Women during the critical period of 
1939-41, the period of the Stalin-Hitler Friend- 
ship Pact. These activities culminated in the 
resolution of May 8, 1941, adopted by the Biennial 
Convention of the Association in which they voted 
for: 

Recognition of a common cause with all nations resist- 
ing totalitarian aggression and furnishing of whatever 
aid we can give to make this resistance effective. 

This was in direct opposition to the Communist 
line at that time. Of course, I don’t want the 
Committee to believe that I did all this single- 
handed. I was a staff member, but it was a 
development of opinion in which I participated 
and of which I am proud. 

Between 1941 and the beginning of 1946, there 
is nothing of particular interest to this Committee 
in my career except my work with Mr. Bloom at 
San Francisco in 1945. In February 1946, I was 
designated representative of the United States on 
the Preparatory Commission for Unrsco. In my 
work with Unesco, I have attended sessions of the 
general conferences at Paris, Mexico City, and 
Beirut. Those who have worked with me could 
tell you that I have been diligent in devising ways 
to thwart the attempts of Communists to use 
Unesco for their own purposes. 

Milton Eisenhower, President of Kansas State 
College, was at those conferences as a delegate. 
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He has asked me to deliver a letter to you, Mr. 
Chairman, in which he is kind enough to make the 
following statement regarding my work: 

I would say that the present ideological warfare in the 
world is Doctor Brunauer’s chief concern, and in this she 
is constantly working to uphold United States policy, as 
well as the democratic philosophy generally, and to de- 
feat the devious and clever tactics of the Russians and 
their satellites. At the Mexico City conference in 1947, 
for example, she spent a full month in counteracting the 
efforts of the Russian-dominated Polish delegation to pin 
the tag of ““‘warmonger” on the Western democracies, and 
especially on the United States. She worked with de- 
votion, precision, and effect. She was completely sincere 
in all she did. 


I would like to refer briefly to the charges made 
by Senator McCarthy against my husband, Dr. 
Stephen Brunauer. As to my husband’s past, his 
Communist connections existed a very long time 
ago, more than 20 years ago, in fact. He came to 
this country at the age of 18 as an immigrant. 
He was without friends, without money, and with- 
out acommand of the language. He was eager for 
American companionship, but this was largely de- 
nied him. His need for friends and companions 
was filled, in his first years here, by a group of 
young people of similar national origin who spoke 
the same language, and these people unfortunately 
were largely Communists. They brought him into 
the Hungarian section of the Young Workers 
League. After about 3 years, he began to under- 
stand the operations of the Communist movement 
more clearly and to see more clearly its conflict 
with American institutions. He dropped out of 
the Young Workers League early in 1927 and has 
not been a member of any Communist group since 
that time. His association with individuals in the 
Communist movement diminished rapidly after he 
came to Washington in 1928. By 1932, he had been 
denounced by the Communists as a deserter from 
their cause. 

My husband is a loyal American. He has de- 
voted himself to our national defense, and his posi- 
tive contributions have been widely recognized. 
My husband is an outspoken opponent of commu- 
nism. He has done whatever lay within his power 
to thwart the Communists. We have asa neighbor 
and are privileged to have as a friend one of your 
former colleagues, Senator Joseph H. Ball. He 
has asked me to present a letter to the Chairman 
and I would like to do so now. I would like to 
quote the last few lines of the letter: 


As you know, Stephen Brunauer was born in Hungary 
and spent his youth there. Many of his boyhood friends 
have been victims of Communist dictatorship. He is per- 
haps the most violently anti-Communist person I know. 

I have no hesitation in vouching for the complete loyalty 
of Stephen and Esther Brunauer to the United States 
and to our way of life. 
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STATEMENT BY HALDORE HANSON! 


Mr. Cuatrman: I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before your Committee. 

n March 13, Senator McCarthy testified before 
this Committee that I had “pro-Communist pro- 
clivities” and that I was a man with “a mission 
to communize the world.” He even compared a 
book I once wrote with Hitler’s “Mein Kampf.” 

Mr. Chairman, “Communist” is the nastiest 
word in the American vocabulary today. In this 
country, it stands for an individual who is a sneak, 
a thief, a liar, a traitor. It makes no difference 
whether you qualify the word and say a man is 
pro-Communist, or has an affinity for communism, 
or has pro-Communist proclivities. They all mean 
that he is the dirtiest, lowest type of man. 

I deeply resent this attack upon my loyalty. I 
wish to state now, under oath, that I am not a 
Communist. I have never been a Communist. I 
have never belonged to an organization cited by 
the Attorney General as being a Communist-front 
organization. I have never knowingly associated 
with an espionage agent of a foreign power. I 
have never advocated the Communist form of gov- 
ernment anywhere, at any time, for any people. 
I have never committed any act which was disloyal 
to the United States. 

If Senator McCarthy will say directly what he 
has insinuated, if he will call me a Communist in 
that kind of direct American English which Mid- 
westerners are accustomed to using, and say it 
without the benefit of Senatorial immunity, I as- 
sure him that he will be called upon to answer to 
me in a court of justice at the earliest practicable 
moment. 

On what does Senator McCarthy base his serious 
charges that I have pro-Communist proclivities 
and that I have a mission to communize the world? 
Does he base these charges on evidence that I am 
a member of the Communist Party? Does he claim 
to have evidence that I have been associated with 
organizations which have been designated by the 
Attorney General as Communist fronts? Does 
he have any evidence that I have followed the 
Communist Party line in its slavish adherence to 
the needs of Soviet foreign policy during the past 
11 years? Surely a man with a mission to com- 
munize the world would have performed some 
overt service for the Communist Party during this 
period. The reason Senator McCarthy does not 
have this evidence is because it does not exist. I 


? Made before a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations on Mar. 28, 1950, and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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am confident that an investigation of my political 
philosophy and my moral character will convince 
you that both compare favorably with those of any 
loyal American who is conscious of his duties of 
citizenship and is striving to live honorably in his 
community. 

An examination of my record will disprove 
Senator McCarthy’s accusations. That record has 
been examined by the Government through a com- 
prehensive FBI investigation completed in 1948 
under the President’s government-wide loyalty 
procedures. My activities in China as well as in 
the United States were covered, and my writings 
were reviewed. Senator McCarthy produced no 
new facts before this Committee which were not 
available to those investigators. In fact, he pro- 
duced nothing that I hadn’t put in a public library. 
After the FBI investigation, I was given a com- 
plete clearance by the Department of State. 

In the course of these investigations, I made 
available to the officers concerned not only a full 
file of my public writings but even a personal dia 
which I had kept during the entire period that 
was with the Chinese Communists. 

Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly believe in the 
President’s loyalty program, and I want to help 
in every possible way to maintain the public’s con- 
fidence in the loyalty of its servants. 

I believe that subversives can be ferreted out of 
the Government by the quiet, sober, thorough 
methods now used by the FBI. The kind of public 
denunciation, labeling, and hate-mongering with 
which we now are dealing is alien to the vines. Hrteen 
of the United States and more closely resembles 
rt ay es of another political system. 

“- et on let me tell you what the impact 
was on me when my picture suddenly appeared in 
the newspapers under the caption “Red in State 
Department.” 

On March 13, without any warning or oppor- 
tunity to present my side of the case, I was called 
out of a meeting and told that Senator McCarthy 
had named me to this Committee as one of the cases 
which he claimed would prove his charge that 
there were Communists in the State Department. 

I spent the rest of that day and practically all of 
the following day answering queries from the 
press and radio. 

By the third day, I acquired a false feeling of 
optimism that came from reading and listening to 
viewpoints that coincided with my own. Many 
editorials said Senator McCarthy had not proved 
his case. So did many columnists and commen- 
tators. Telegrams and letters from my personal 
friends told me it was ridiculous. Colleagues in 
the State Department told me not to worry about 
it. I thought that by the end of the week it would 
be forgotten, hoping that reasonable people who 
read the newspapers would know the charges were 
not true. 

That was the point at which I got my second 
shock. I went to see an elderly neighbor about 
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helping me with some fencing on a farm I own in 
—— 

e told me that the day before he had been 
standing at this mail box when several other neigh- 
bors stopped by. One said, “Could you believe it, 
that we have had a Russian spy living in our 
neighborhood all these years and didn’t know it?” 

I went on to the home of the man who has been 
feeding my cattle this winter. He said he had 
been asked by a number of persons in Leesburg, the 
county seat, whether he intended to keep on work- 
ing for “that Communist.” 

rom a housewife in the village near my farm, 
Mrs. Hanson got word of a petition being circu- 
lated, calling my family unleteaiie and askin 
us to get out of the community. I have since veri- 
fied this report from several sources. 

My latest information of this kind concerns a 
meeting of a country agricultural committee at 
Leesburg at which a Virginia State official from 
Richmond, in the presence of a number of farmers, 
denounced the growing number of Communists in 
government and named meas one ofthem. As far 
as I know, he had never heard of me until Senator 
McCarthy’s charges. 

I do not recount these facts to appeal for 
sympathy. The farming community in which I 
live consists of no more than 50 families. It is 
noted for its active church and PTA. It isa good 
American community. I want you to know what 
is happening in this one community. It may be 
happening in other communities across the land. 
I learned one thing from these experiences. To 
many loyal Americans, who have read the asser- 
tions about Communists still in the Government, 
any American whose name appears in the news- 
papers charged with being a Communist is guilty 
until proved innocent. 

I deeply resent the action of a United States 
Senator, shielded by his Congressional immunity, 
who makes charges without investigation and thus 
starts a ground swell of hate. 

Senator McCarthy recommended that this Com- 
mittee examine my background and philosophy. 
I would like to submit fuller information on this 
subject than Senator McCarthy was able to quote 
from the Department of State Register. 

My Norwegian grandparents came to this coun- 
try about 1870 and settled in the little town of 
Sparta, Wisconsin, a little over 100 miles from 
Senator McCarthy’s home town. The family home 
there is still occupied by Hansons. Various uncles, 
cousins, and nephews of mine, including Thomp- 
sons, Olsons, and Lundquists, are scattered in many 
towns of Wisconsin. 

My father and mother settled in the neighboring 
State of Minnesota, where I was born in the iron- 
mining town of Virginia, Minnesota, the second of 
five children. I went to public school in Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

I was active in the YMCA from the age of 10. 
I went to YMCA summer camps and was presi- 
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dent of the Hi-Y Club during my high school 
eo From the age of 12 I was a Boy Scout. 
became an Eagle Scout, a Boy Scout Camp 
Counselor, and served as Scout Master during my 
first year of college. I was active in the Presby- 
terian Church, of which all my immediate family 
were members. My father was a Sunday School 
superintendent. 
uring my senior year in high school, I was 
awarded a summer in Europe as a result of an 
essay contest sponsored by a boys’ magazine. The 
award included only my travel expenses from 
New York City to Europe and back to New York. 
I recall I went through a period of some uncer- 
tainty when I was unable to raise the necessary 
travel costs to New York, but a neighbor, an archi- 
tect for the United States Steel Corporation, ar- 
ranged for me to travel down the Great Lakes and 
back on one of the company’s ore boats. I was 
then able to spend several months visiting in 
European homes, mainly in Scandinavia. 

I attended Duluth Junior College for a year and 
Carleton College at Northfield, he for 3 
years. By means of scholarships, a job waiting 
on table, and loans, I was able to finish my colle 
education during the depression. I majored in 
history and political science. I was a debater 
and on the track squad. I was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Carleton College for 40 years has maintained an 
affiliation with a Chinese high school, called Carle- 
ton-in-China, located in Shansi Province. I sup- 
i it was through hearing about this school that 

became interested in China. Before I decided 
to go there, I talked it over with a newspaper man, 
Jeff Jones, of the Minneapolis Star, and with Dr. 
Walter Judd, then doing medical research at Mayo 
Clinic. Both encouraged me. After graduation 
in 1934, I borrowed a small amount of money and 
made my way to Peiping, China. 

At first, I lived with a retired Chinese Minister 
of Finance, working as a secretary and teaching 
in a YMCA college. I studied Chinese. That 
year the ap rag Army was already holding 
maneuvers along the railroads east of Peiping, 
under an old treaty right, and there were a number 
of shooting incidents. 

_ My second year in Peiping, I held several teach- 
Ing positions and began free lance writing for pub- 
lications in Shanghai. I spent the winter and 
summer vacations traveling through 14 Chinese 
provinces and writing articles for magazines in 
China. During that year the Japanese Army 
smashed the Chinese Government authority over 
the customs service in North China, by sendin 
gangs of thugs to beat up the Chinese railroa 
guards. 

My third year, I taught English at Central 
China College, one of the 13 Christian colleges in 
China. I worked simultaneously as a “string” 
correspondent for the Associated Press and wrote 
editorials for the Hankow Herald. That was the 
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year that Chiang Kai-shek was kidnapped, a truce 
was reached in the civil war, and the Chinese Com- 
munists agreed to fight against the Japanese under 
the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. 

I have recently looked over my writing files for 3 
years 1934 to 1937, immediately preceding the in- 
vasion. There are some 600 pages of articles, 
mostly contributed to publications in China. I 
was preoccupied with two subjects: one was the 
menace of the Japanese invasion; the other was 
the appalling social problems of China. I wrote 
articles about Chiang Kai-shek’s military prepa- 
ration, about the railroad network for defense, and 
about the Japanese battle over the customs. Lalso 
wrote about famines, flood control, the opium 
trade, the land tax, and experiments with new 
crops. I wrote no article about the Communists. 

Then came the war. When the invasion began, 
on July 7, 1937, it was no surprise. Our small 
American community in China had_ witnessed 
years of Japanese Army arrogance, bullying, and 
deceit. No normal American in China in 1937 
could avoid a feeling of bitterness toward Japan 
and an eagerness for successful Chinese resistance. 
That was the big political issue. It was the main 
topic of conversation. It was the principal story 
for newspaper men. 

Two weeks before the war started, I returned to 
Peiping, hoping to be around when the shooting 
started. For + tig 2 weeks, I assisted a Japanese 
resistance magazine and did feature writing for 
the Peking Chronicle. I was out at the Marco 
Polo Bridge on the morning of the incident. I 
was assigned thereafter as a full time correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press and covered almost 
every front in China. 

I returned to the United States in January 1939. 
During that year, I was married to Bernice Brown 
of Chicago, who had been a fellow student in 
college and later had served as a teacher at Carle- 
ton-in-China. We now have two children: a 
daughter, 4, and a son, 1. ; ; 

I rejoined the Associated Press at Chicago in 
1939, on the day that Hitler invaded Poland, and 
served as a staff writer and editor until shortly 
after Pearl Harbor. During this period, I studied 
French and German at the Berlitz School in Chi- 
cago, hoping that the AP would send me into the 
European war zone. 

In February 1942, I entered the Government. 
It happened this way: The AP assigned me to 
cover a meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in Chicago during the Christmas holiday 
season in 1941. I encountered a number of pro- 
fessors who had lived in China. They told me 
that both the State Department and the Coordi- 
nator of Information were looking for people with 
China background. I wrote to both. I found that 
the State Department was primarily interested in 
someone to recruit civilian advisers for the Chinese 
Government and wanted a person with a current 
knowledge of conditions in west China where Gen- 
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eral Chiang Kai-shek was making his war base. 
I was hired by the Department to undertake that 
assignment. I would like to submit, as an exhibit, 
a list of the jobs I have since held in the Depart- 
ment and the work I have done. 

Without going into such details at this time, I 
should like, however, to correct a few false impres- 
sions given by Senator McCarthy. 

In discussing my work with the Far East branch 
of the Public Affairs Overseas Program Staff in 
1947-48, he implied that in this capacity I was 
responsible for political policies. That staff was 
entirely concerned with the Department’s Far 
Eastern information program, not with the formu- 
lation of policies. 

During my 8 years in the Department, I 
have never been assigned to the Bureau of Far 
Eastern Affairs, which is responsible for our politi- 
cal policies in that area; nor have I ever held a 
position which involved any responsibility for 
such policies or in which my advice on such policies 
was asked. 

Also, in discussing my present work with the 
Interim Office of Technical Cooperation and 
Development, Senator McCarthy quoted from the 
Departmental announcement of the creation of 
this office a set of responsibilities which he said 
were those of my division. He was quoting, how- 
ever, the responsibilities of the Office Director, a 
position now filled by a Class One Foreign Service 
officer and to be filled under the new legislation by 
an Administrator appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

Senator McCarthy then read another set of re- 
sponsibilities which in actuality are those of not 
one, but three Assistant Secretaries of State for 
the various regional bureaus—i.e., Assistant Secre- 
taries Butterworth, McGhee, and Miller—and 
concluded : 


This is all to be done by the unit to which Hanson has 
been assigned as Chief. 

I appreciate the promotion. My role is actually 
of a more humble nature. 

My only major private interest today, outside 
the Department of State, is the management of a 
270-acre cattle farm in Loudon County, Virginia, 
which I bought in 1945. Last year, I fattened 60 
head of cattle and produced approximately 100 
hogs. I have spent from 40 to 60 days a year, in- 
cluding most weekends and all my vacations, work- 
ing on this farm, putting up new fences, repairing 
buildings, and helping with the animals. I live 
there with my family 7 or 8 months of the year and 
commute to Washington. 

My wife has been in real estate work, between 
babies, and her earnings helped to pay for a new 
silo and two cattle ponds at the farm. 

If I have any “mission,” other than trying to do 
a good job at my work, it is to make that a model 
farm which will pay back the substantial amount 
invested in new buildings and fences. 
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I should now like, Mr. Chairman, to take up 
some of the specific items which Senator McCarthy 
cited as evidence. 

I take first his reference to my newspaper dis- 
patches which were smuggled out of guerrilla ter- 
ritory by arrangement with Chinese Communist 
generals. 

Senator McCarthy neglects to state that I was 
with the Communist Army by assignment as a war 
correspondent of the Associated Press, that this 
was during the Japanese invasion of China; that, 
at the time, the Chinese Communists had signed a 
truce with Chiang Kai-shek and were fightin 
— the Japanese under the supreme comman 
of Chiang Kai-shek. 

As a reporter, I found that the Chinese Com- 
munists were putting up a good fight against the 
Japanese, and I wrote about them as I saw them. 

ow, it is grossly misleading to take objective 
journalistic reports about the Chinese Communists 
in 1938, at the time of a United Front with Chiang 
Kai-shek against Japan, and to deduce from them 
my attitude toward the Chinese Communists 11 
years later, in the midst of a cold war between the 
democracies and world communism. 

I hesitate to draw such a comparison, but the 
Senator could conclude with equal logic that Wins- 
ton Churchill is guilty of pro-Communist pro- 
clivities because, back in November 1943 he said: 

That monstrous juggernaut engine of German might 


and tyranny has been beaten and broken, outfought and 
outmaneuvered by Russian valor, generalship and science. 


There is no question in my mind that, since V-J 
Day, the Chinese Communists have been guided 
by their joint interests with the international Com- 
munist movement. 

Incidentally, Senator McCarthy stated_under 
oath that I had spent 2 years with the Chinese 
Communists. Actually, as my book shows, it was 
4 months. 

Senator McCarthy also concluded that the mere 
fact I was able to travel with Chinese Communist 
troops was evidence that I was pro-Communist. 
I went to Chinese Communist territory because I 
was ordered there by Associated Press and also 
because as a good newspaper man I wanted to go 
where the news was. It makes no more sense to 
say that I was pro-Communist because I spent 4 
months behind the Chinese Communist lines than 
to say that I was pro-Japanese because I spent 11 
months behind the Japanese lines. I was later 
cleared by Chiang Kai-shek’s army intelligence 
for an assignment at his General Staff Head- 
quarters, living in the same hotel with the staff. 

If there had been anything pro-Communist 
about those dispatches of mine, I am sure my own 
AP superiors would have been the first to protest. 
I looked in my AP file for that period and found a 
letter from my New York office dated November 
80, 1938. It is signed by John Evans, Chief of 
the AP foreign service. It reads in part: 
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I send you my own and others’ compliments on the 
guerrilla stories. The attached clipping shows how a 
half dozen of your stories were dovetailed to make two 
long stories in the Sunday Service. You know that Mc- 
Daniel had a hand in shaping up your notes and messages. 

The stories were used widely and attracted such atten- 
tion that Readers Digest asked to reprint them.... 

The page from Time is another proof of general interest 
in the human narrative you pulled out of interior China. 
The world is somewhat tired of war communiqués but it 
welcomes a fresh view of life behind the lines and the blood 
and iron that carries on the war. 


I received a further letter from the Associated 
Press office in New York dated December 13, 1938. 
It was signed by the General Manager, Kent 
Cooper. Mr. Cooper described the arrangements 
with Readers Digest for publishing some of my 
stories on the guerrillas and concluded: 


May I add my personal congratulations to you on the 
excellence of your work in this connection? 


Now, the book about which Senator McCarthy 
spoke is entitled Humane Endeavor, The Story of 
the China War. It is a book of 380 pages, pub- 
lished in the fall of 1939 by Farrar and Rhinehart. 

It was my first and, so far, my only book. It 
was published when I was 27 years old. It is not 
a great book. It did not sell well. I consoled 
myself at the time that its publication was almost 
simultaneous with Hitler’s invasion of Poland, a 
fact which focused attention on Europe. 

The book attempted to give a balanced picture 
of the China war. I devoted 12 chapters to my 
experiences with the Japanese Army, 9 chapters to 
my eXperiences with the Communist guerrillas, 
and 10 chapters to the military and economic effort 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist forces. 

But I don’t believe the excerpts chosen by Sen- 
ator McCarthy give a balanced picture of my book. 

For example, Senator McCarthy used the fol- 
lowing characterizations in an attempt to show my 
pro-Communist feelings: 

General Ho Lung: He is a living picture of Rhett Butler 
from the pages of “Gone With the Wind.” 

General P’eng Teh-huai: A most rigid disciplinarian and 
the most persistent student of world affairs. 

Mao Tze-tung: The least pretentious man in Yenan and 
the most admired. 

And for the group: My attitude toward Communist 
China’s leaders was a mixture of respect for their personal 
jntegrity and a resentment of their suspiciousness. They 
impressed me as a group of hard-headed straight-shooting 
realists. 


Incidentally, that was a misquotation by Senator 
McCarthy. What I wrote was “hard-headed, 
hard-shooting realists.” 

If the Committee will turn to the section of the 
book devoted to Chiang Kai-shek’s government 
and armies, it will find even more favorable refer- 
ences to Nationalist leaders. 

For example, [ referred to “the progress toward 
honest government which Chiang Kai-shek is pro- 
moting in China.” And here are some other such 
references: 
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Chang Chun, governor of Chiang Kai-shek’s war base: 
“A reputation for integrity, diplomacy, and absolute 
loyalty.” 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek: After a description of her 
war orphanages—“Such a development is extraordinary in 
China where people have so long been indifferent to the 
welfare of the lower classes. The credit must go to the 
Madamissimo and her American ideas of philanthropy.” 

Dr. F. C. Yen, Chiang Kai-shek’s Minister of Health: 
“As fearless a crusader against quackery as Dr. Morris 
Fishbein of the American Medical Association Journal.” 

Dr. Wong Wen-hao, Chiang Kai-shek’s Director of 
Economics: “An able executive and an excellent judge 
of men. . . . One of Wong’s first acts in office was to insti- 
tute into the government an able group of professors from 
Peiping and Tientsin. This little clique of nonpartisans 
included Dr. T. F. Tsiang, recent Ambassador to Russia; 
Dr. Hu Shih, Ambassador to the United States; and a 
score of scientific experts in engineering, mining and agri- 
culture. The scientists of this group now form a brain 
trust for the Ministry of Economics, .. .” 


This book is a report of what I saw, what I was 
told, and what I recorded as accurately as I could 
at the time. 

No author is a competent witness regarding his 
own book. I think it is pertinent what the news- 
papers and book reviewers had to say about this 
book at the time of its publication. Surely, if this 
book had been biased, some reviewer would have 
said that it was pro-Communist, or that “here is 
a man with a mission to communize the world.” 

I have about 100 clippings, the kind of thing 
that a first author generally keeps in a scrapbook 
in the attic. I will skip mere literary criticism 
and give you the comments which will help you 
to judge my objectivity. 

The Associated Press, September 10, 1939, signed by John 
Selby : 

Hanson is that priceless thing, a good and objective 
reporter... He comes to some reasonable conclusions 
about the fracas in the East, now overshadowed by the 
geographically nearer drama on the European stage... 
The author has, first, an eye for the colorful fact. He 
has sympathy without sentimentality. 

Philadelphia Inquirer, December 13, 1939, signed by 
Alexander Kendrick: 

All the other books on the Chinese war, and there have 
been many, have simply kept the seat warm for Mr. Han- 
son, who was the Associated Press correspondent in North 
China from the time of the Marco Polo bridge “incident” 
in 1937 until a few months ago. Hanson’s news accounts, 
as any copyreader knows, have been a model of unbiased 
understanding, and vivid reporting. Now, reading his 
book, the first full and comprehensive account of the long 
war, it is easy to see why he made such an excellent job 
of things. 

The Herald, Durham, North Carolina, December 17, 
1939 : 

Haldore Hanson’s new book on the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict does not preach any doctrines; it does not seek to 
warn us of any danger which might come to us out of the 
Chinese nightmare. His job is a piece of straight report- 
ing, like his newspaper work for the Associated Press, and 
he has done it well. 

The News and Courier, Charleston, South Carolina, 
January 7, 1940: 
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By far the best of the personal experience stories that 
has come out of the China war is “Humane Endeavor” by 
Haldore Hanson... Hanson, although frankly critical 
of Japan and sympathetic toward China, nevertheless re- 
veals China’s vast military impotency; the treachery of 
some grafting generals, and the lack of support given to 
the Chinese Communist army—which all writers seem to 
agree has the best military record of any combatant unit 
on the Chinese side. 


Chicago Tribune, December 13, 1939: 


Just at the time when Russia’s excursion into Western 
imperialism is indirectly spotlighting the Chinese- 
Japanese stalemate, Haldore Hanson, a young war cor- 
respondent, gives us an exciting three-dimensional pano- 
rama of that eastern conflict. 

Hanson went to Japan and China in 1934 as a steerage 
passenger, found friends among the natives, ate their food, 
learned their language, eventually taught their children. 
When war came he understood the strangely dissimilar 
philosophies that had so much to do with shaping its 
course... He was first to get into the guerrilla territory. 
Free lance newspaper work had given him a background 
of information about China and Japan that lend authentic- 
ity to his reports. 


In commenting on the book, Senator McCarthy 
used partial quotation from it as a basis for the 
statement that “this young man has a criminal 
record in China where he was arrested, not by the 
Communists, but by the anti-Communists.” 

I have never been arrested by anti-Communist 
officials of the Chinese Government. I have never 
been arrested by any other kind of officials of the 
Chinese Government. My — arrests in China 
were by the Japanese Army military police, when 
I tried to investigate atrocities. 

Senator McCarthy’s false statement that I was 
arrested by anti-Communist officials is based on a 
careless quotation from page 349 of my book. I 
was talking about actions which threatened 
Chinese unity and might lead to a reopening of 
the civil war in the midst of the Japanese invasion. 
This passage in my book reads: 

Anti-Red officials within the government were taking 
every possible opportunity for indirect attacks upon the 
Communists. Local police made raids in a dozen cities 
upon book shops that handled Communist publications. 
Leaders of the Communist youth corps were arrested by 
military officers at Hankow. I myself was the victim of 
one of these incidents and found that local officials were 
the instigators. - 


That is what Senator McCarthy read to this 
Committee, but the very next sentence goes on to 
explain what the incident was. It reads: 


When I arrived in Sian from guerrilla territory and told 
the police that I was proceeding to the Communist head- 
quarters at Yenan, my American passport was seized and 
held for 9 days. 


Let me add that after my passport was returned 
to me by direction of the Chinese Foreign Office, 
the official who seized my passport gave an official 
dinner in my honor attended by other high officials 
at Sian and he issued a public apology. 

Whatever the circumstances might have been, 
however, one would expect that a United States 
Senator would at least read those two or three 
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sentences twice, and perhaps even make a little 
inquiry about them, before publicly branding an 
American citizen a criminal. 

Mr. Chairman, I have ‘noted in Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s statement before this Committee numer- 
ous errors in quoting from documents. I mean 
textual misquotations. In my experiences with a 
press association, if a reporter made one factual 
error, he was required to explain the circumstances 
to the city editor. If the error was of a character 
which might be libelous, the bureau chief was re- 
— to report to New York on the circumstances. 

ne libelous error could ruin a newspaper man. 
If Senator McCarthy were a newspaper man, he 
almost certainly would be fired for writing the 
story he gave this Committee. 

Senator McCarthy cites three other writing 
activities which he believes will show that I am 
“a man with a mission to communize the world.” 
They are: 


1. That I was a contributor to Pacific Affairs. 

2. That I wrote for the magazine Amerasia. 

3. That I was running a Communist magazine 
in Peiping when the Japanese-Chinese war broke 
out. 


There were only a few American magazines 
devoted to Far Eastern affairs when I was writin 
about China. Among those few were Paci 
Affairs put out by the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, and another was Amerasia. What was more 
natural than that I should offer articles for sale to 
these magazines? I sold two to Pacific Affairs 
and twoto Amerasia. The Amerasia articles were 
chapters from my book, adapted for magazine use. 

Senator McCarthy has played up the association 
of these magazines with a doubtful character or 
two, and has played down their connection with 
eminently respectable American citizens. And 
having in this manner associated the magazines 
with communism, or disloyalty, or illegality, he 
has tied me to the same stump by pointing out that 
I sold articles to those magazines. 

When I sold my few articles to Pacific Affairs 
and Amerasia they were eminently respectable 
journals, dealing with Far Eastern matters, and 
they carried articles by leading scholars on Far 
Eastern affairs. Pacific Affairs still does. Amer- 
asia is dead. But that is beside the point. The 
point is that if we have got to the point in America 
where writers must assume responsibility for the 

litical opinions, the morals, and the public activ- 
ities which all of the editors or owners, or stock- 
holders or writers that magazines may hold or 
later develop—then we have traveled far indeed 
from those basic principles upon which this coun- 
try was founded. For my part, I do not believe 
that we have reached this point. I believe that 
base and loose charges of this sort, and those who 
prefer them, will receive the scorn and contempt 
of the American people that they deserve. 

In connection with my Amerasia writings, Sen- 
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ator McCarthy stated that Philip Jaffe, the editor, 
was “arrested, indicted, and found guilty of hav- 
ing been in illegal possession of several hundred 
secret documents from the State, Navy, War, and 
other Government Department files.” The arrest 
of Mr. Jaffe took place 6 years after I sold two 
articles to him. 

Let me say one further word about Senator 
McCarthy’s charge that I “was running a Commu- 
nist magazine in ia. the Japanese-Chi- 
nese war broke out.’ e Senator apparently is 
referring to a Chinese magazine devoted to resis- 
tance against Japan. The name of the magazine 
was Democracy. It appeared twice a month for 
3 months in the spring of 1937. My name was on 
the Board of Editors for two issues, and I attended 
one board meeting. On the Board of Editors were 
four professors from Yen-Ching University, three 
newspaper writers, and one social welfare worker 
at the Peiping Union Medical College. Not one 
of these, to my knowledge, was a Communist. 

One that I knew of, however, was a member of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Executive Committee in the 
Nationalist Party. The aim of the magazine was 
to promote a united front against J — inva- 
sion; and, with all due respect to Senator Mc- 
Carthy, I submit that that was a laudable effort. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a young man. I am nota 
national figure. My friends and associates are not 
national figures. I have tried to bring the best 
testimonial that is at my disposal—my own story 
of my life and what I have stood for. 

I am a loyal American and I believe that I am 


entitled to have the Committee say so. I deeply 


appreciate its attention. But the corrective action 
of this Committee cannot attain the same head- 
lines, reach the same people, or fully counteract 
the suspicions and hatreds which Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s charges have unleashed. Congressional 
immunity may protect him from lawsuit, but it 
will not save him from moral accountability. 
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United States Armed Forces in the Philippines: Occupa- 
tion of Temporary Quarters and Installations after March 
26, 1949. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
1967. Pub. 3672. 5pp. 5¢. 
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United Nations Conference on Road and Motor Transport. 
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Statute of the Council of Europe, London, May 5, 1949. 
European and British Commonwealth Series, 12. Pub. 
3748. 5Spp. Free. [Bu Lierrn Reprint.] 


Text reprinted from the Congressional Record of 
October 13, 1949, pp. 14755-59. 


Progress Toward World Economic Development and 
Social Improvement. International Organization and Con- 
ference Series I, 10. Pub. 3749. 17 pp. Free. [BULLETIN 
Reprint. ] 


Compilation of three articles—“General Assembly 
Action on Technical Assistance” by Haldore Hanson, 
“Ecosoc Action on Social Issues” by Savilla M. Simons, 
and “The Next Steps Under the U.N. Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance’ by Wilson Compton. 


United States Leadership in the Americas. Inter- 
American Series 39. Pub. 3750. 16 pp. Free. [BULLETIN 
Reprint. ] 


Addresses by Secretary Acheson, Assistant Secretary 
Miller, Mr. Daniels, and Mr. Barber on the U.S. policy 
concerning inter-American cooperation. 


Diplomatic List, February 1950. Pub. 3754. 157 pp. 30¢ 
a copy ; $3.25 a year domestic, $4.50 a year foreign. 


Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, with their addresses. 


The Palestine Refugee Program. Near and Middle East- 
ern Series 3. Pub. 3757. VII,39 pp. Limited distribution. 


Pictorial and narrative explanation of U.S. policy 
and interests; background, description, administra- 
tion, and U.S. participation in the program. In- 
cludes U.N. resolution on assistance to Palestine 
refugees; draft of proposed U.S. legislation, and 
President’s letter of transmittal. 
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